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ADVERTISEMENT. 
—— | 


: From the late great Improvements made in SALISBURY 
3 CATHEDRAL (under the direction of the Honourable and 
Right Reverend Siru rx BazxRINGTON, /ate Lord Biſhop: of 
XZ Sarum, and the Reverend the DEAN and CHAPTER, aided 
by the volnntary Contributions of the NOoBILITv, GENTRY, 
and CLERGY of the Diocksz; and executed by that 
celebrated Architect Mr. WYArr) it is humbly preſumed 
that the following Guipe to the fame will not be deemed 
J unneceſſary. The Compiler has given an. Hiſtory and De- 
ccription of. this ancient Structure, with an Account of its 
Nonuments, which he has ſelected from the beſt Accounts 
3 publiſhed, The late Improvements he has progreſſively 
attended to, which he has endeavoured to deſcribe. To 
which is added, an Abridgement of the Lives of the Biſhops 
of Sarum, &c, | 
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PART I. 4 


An HIsToRY of San BURY CATHEDRAL ; with an 
 AccovunrT of its TRANSLATION from OLD SARUM. 


—— 


1 N giving an account of this Cathedral, it will be 
neceſſary to go back to one of earlier date, upon the 

ruins of which this was founded. The firſt was 
built at Old Sarum, about a mile north of the pre- 
ſent city, by Biſhop Hermon, who lived in the 
time of the Conqueror. In 1075 a ſynod was held 
at London, by Lanfranc, Archbiſhop of Caterbury, 
in which it was ordered, that Biſhops Sees ſhould 
be removed from villages and obſcure places, to 


cities and towns of note. This occaſioned many 
removes; and particularly Hermon, Biſhop of 


Sherborne, tranſlated the epiſcopal ſeat from thence 
to Sarum. When he had fixed his refidence there, 
he began a new Cathedral, which he did not live 
to finiſh. Oſmund, his ſucceſſor, was Lord of Say, 
in Normandy, and made, by King William, Earl of 
Dorſet, and High Chancellor :—He was a man of 
unblemiſhed life and great wiſdom ; and, as ſuch, 
7 FF was 
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was of the Conqueror's privy council :—He per- 


fected the Church, and procured, at great prices, 


the beſt ſingers, and moſt learned clergy :—He 
himſelf did not think it beneath the epiſcopal dig- 
nity to tranſcribe, bind, and illuminate books 
promoting letters, as he did virtue, by his example. 
His charter to the Church of Sarum bears date the 
sth of April, 1091, at Haſtings, where William 
Rufus, in the 4th of his reign, confirmed it. 

ON the 5th of April, in the next year, 1092, 
Oſmund, aſſiſted by Walkſline, Biſhop of Win- 


_ cheſter, and John of Bath, ſolemnly dedicated the 
Church; but the Belfry was burnt down by light- 


ning, which was eſteemed an omen of the ſhort 
duration of the Church itſelf. On account of its 


ill fituation, and the incivilities of the ſoldiery, 


Biſhop Poore began to think of a removal: the 
clergy could not make their proceſſions without 
inſults from the garriſon ; nor could .the pious fre- 


quent the Church fo often, and in ſuch numbers, 


as the Monks wiſhed, therefore they were the 


firſt to conſult about a removal, which in the end 


they accompliſhed. 

W are the better able to be accurate as to this 
tranſaction, by having an account of it drawn up 
by William de Wanda, Precentor of the Church 


of Sarum at the very time, and who was alſo an 


actor in the affair —Mr. Price publiſhed the manu- 
ſcript a few years ago. 


_ __ BisHoe HERBERT, in the reign of Richard T. 
held frequent conſultations with his clergy on the 


ſubje& of a removal; and the affair was ſo far ad- 


vanced by his diligence, that a plot of ground was 
pitched upon very convenient for the purpoſe.— 
The King gave his conſent, —The prelate had 

large temporal 0 and yet the undertak ing 


appeared 


- 
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appeared ſo great and expenſive, that it was de- 
ferred for the preſent. Afterwards this Biſhop 
was ſtript of his eſtates, when King John, to re- 
venge himſelf for the Pope's interdict, confiſcated 


the revenues of the clergy. 


In 1217, the King and Herbert being * and 
Cardinal Gualo being Legate, Richard Poore was, 
by the Pope's authority, tranſlated from Chicheſter 
to Sarum. This Biſhop had evinced his loyalty to 
Henry III. when Lewis the French King's ſon, 
attempted to ſettle himſelf on the Engliſh throne ; 
he was particulggly: pleaſing to the Legate, whom 


he much aſſiſted in adminiſtering eccleſiaſtical 


affairs, ſo that his intereſt was ſufficient to obtain 
the King's and Legate's conſent for a removal. — 
Accordingly, in 1218, a ſpecial meſſenger was diſ- 
patched from the Dean and Chapter to Rome, 
who, beſides carrying letters from Gualo, framed 
upon an inquiſition taken by him concerning the 
matter, was to lay open the neceſſities of the 
church, the diſtreſſes of the clergy, and the incon- 
venience of their ſituation. He ſucceeded ſo well, 


that he returned in a ſhort time with the following 


Bull : 


The PopE's Bur! of TRANSLATION. 


 Howorvs, - Biſhop, ſervant of ſervants of 
God; To our Reverend Brother Richard, Biſhop, 


and to our beloved ſons the Dean and Chapter of 


Sarum, health and apoſtolical benedifion :— 

My ſons, the Dean and Chapter, it having been 
heretofore alledged before us on your behalf, that 
foraſmuch as your Church is built within the com- 


Paſs of the fortification of Sarum, it is ſubject to ſo 


B 2 many 
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many inconveniences and oppreſſions, that you 


cannot reſide in the ſame without great corporal 


peril; for being fituated on a lofty place, it is as it 
were continually ſhaken by the collifion of the 
winds, ſo that whilſt you are celebrating the divine 
offices, you cannot hear one another, the place is ſo 
noiſy : and beſides, the perſons reſident there, 
ſuffer ſuch perpetual oppreſſions, that they are 
hardly able to keep in repair the roof of the Church, 
which is conſtantly torn by tempeſtuous winds ; 
they are alſo forced to buy water at as great a 
Price as would be ſufficient to purchaſe the common 


drink of that country, nor is there any acceſs open 


to the ſame without the licence of the Caſtellan ; 
ſo that it happens that on Aſh-Wedneſday, when 
the Lord's Supper is adminiſtered, at the time of 
ſynods, and celebration of orders, and on other ſo- 
lemn days, the faithful being willing to viſit the 
ſaid Church, entrance is denied them by the 
keepers of the caſtle, alledging that thereby the 
fortreſs is in danger: Beſides, you have not there 
houſes ſufficient for you, wherefore you are forced 
to rent ſeveral houſes of the laity; and that, on 


account of theſe and other inconveniences, many 


abſent themſelves from the ſervice of the ſaid 
Church. We, therefore, willing to provide for the 
exigency, did give our mandate to our beloved ſon 
Gualo, Prieſt, Cardinal of St. Martin, Legate of 


the Apoſtolical See, by our letters, diligently and 


carefully to enquire into the truth of and con- 


cerning the premiſes, and other matters relating 


thereto, by himſelf or others, as he ſhould ſee 
expedient, and faithfully to intimate unto us what 
he ſhouid find, 

AND whereas he hath Fee FA unto us, 


cloſely ſealed up under his ſeal, depofit.ons of the 
| witneſſes 
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witneſſes hereupon admitted, we have cauſed the 
ſame to be diligently inſpected by our chaplain, 
who hath found the matters that were laid before us, 
concerning the inconveniences before- mentioned, 
to be ſufficiently proved; therefore the truth by 
his faithful report being more evident, we do, by 
the authority of theſe preſents, grant unto you free 
power to tranſlate the ſaid Church. to another more 
convenient place; but ſaving to every perſon, as 
well ſecular as eccleſiaſtical, his right, and the pri- 
vileges, dignities, and all the liberties of the ſaid 
Church, and to remain in their ſtate and force.— 
And it ſhall not be lawful for any one, in any fort, 
to infringe the tenor of this our grant, or to pre- 
ſume raſhly to oppoſe the ſame; and if any one 
ſhall preſume to attempt it,. be it known to him, 
that he will incur the indignation of the Almighty 
God, and of the Bleſſed Saints, Peter and Paul his 
Apoſtles ——Dated at the Lateran, the fourth of 
the Calends of April, in the ſecond year of our 
Pontificate. 
_. Havins thus tad liberty t to remove, the 
next thing to be deliberated on was how to raiſe a 
ſum adequate to the probable ne but this 
was ſettled by the a 


' DECREE. 


To all children of our holy mother church, as 
well preſent as future, to whom this preſent 
writing ſhall come, Richard, by divine permiſſion, 
the humble ſervant of the Church of Sarum, and 
Adam de Ivelceſtre, the Dean of the ſame place, 
and the Chapter of Sarum, health in the Lord, 

FREE power being granted us by our moſt holy 
hikes Pope Honorius, to tranſlate, the Church of 
| f 1 Sarum 
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Sarum to a more commodious place, becauſe of the 


many inconveniences and oppreſſions to which it is 
ſubject, and of which ſufficient proof hath been 


made before him, as in the foregoing writing more 


fully is contained, we have cauſed a general con- 
vocation of the Canons of Sarum, and all by them- 


ſelves (for the major part), or Proctors, being re- 


ſident in the Chapter, and the votes and the incli- 


nations of every one being diligently examined, it 


was unanimouſly anſwered by all and every one, 
that it was above all things uſeful and expedient 
that the Church ſhould be tranſlated to a more 
commodious place, and thereto they all unanimouſly 
conſented; and when the coſts and charges which 
the tranſlation and the conſtruction of the new 
fabric required were there and by them treated of, 
(fince a community can accompliſh that thing more 
effeQually and ſpeedily which a ſingle perſon ſome- 
times attempts without effect, ) they all and every 
one promiſed freely and with a willing mind to 
affiſt in the building the new fabric, according to 
their prebendal eſtates, continually for ſeven years, 
in the terms following: 

« WE do all and fingular voluntarily oblige our- 
ſelves by this our preſent writing, both ſtrengthened 
by the ſeal of the Chapter, and corroborated alſo 
by the ſubſcription of each and every one of us, 
appointing by our common proviſion four terms, 
in which, every year to the ſeventh, we will pay, 
without contradiction and without fraud, the fourth 
part of the money annually promiſed to be applied 


towards the building, and (by the grace of God) 


the finiſhing of our fabric; and theſe are the terms, 
the firſt on the feaſt of All Saints, the ſecond on 
the Purification of the ' bleſſed Virgin Mary, the 


third on the Aſcenſion of our Lord, and the fourth 


on 
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on Lammas-day: And the payment of the ſaid 
promiſed money is to be made in the Chapter of 
Sarum, at the aforeſaid terms, to them, who, on 
the part of the Biſhop and Chapter, ſhall be de- 
puted for this purpoſe. Done in the year of the 
Incarnation of the World 1218, in the ſecond year 
of our Pontificate, in the Chapter of Sarum, on the 
day of the Saint Proceſſus and Martinianus.”” 

THE next year a wooden chapel was begun at 
New Sarum in honour of the Virgin Mary, at the 
cloſe of Eaſter, and on the feaſt of Trinity the 
Biſhop celebrated divine ſervice in it, and conſe- 
crated a cemetry. 

ON the 12th of Auguſt, 1219, it was ane 
that the tranſlation ſnould be made on the feaſt of 
All Souls next following by them who were willing 
and able; others taking care of the building; and 
they further decreed, that the heirs of the firſt 
builders only, as well Canons as Vicars, ſhould re- 
ceive two parts of the value of what ſhould be 
built, the third part being yielded for the lands, 
the collation and appointment of the houſes after 
the firſt ſale of the vacant-houſes to be left to the 


Biſhop; but the family of the deceaſed perſon who 


firſt built, or the perſons to whom the ſaid two 
parts were aſſigned by the deceaſed, were to re- 
main in poſſeſſion of the houſes till ſatisfaction was 
made of the aforcſaid price. 

PREACHERS were appointed, who were to diſ- 
perſe themſelves into different parts to collect the 
contributions of the pious towards the work | 

IN 122c, on the 28th of April, the foundation of 
the new Church was laid: the Biſhop expected the 
King, Legate, and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, | 
and. made a grand entertainment and preparations 
for their reception: but the King was then at 
a 
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Shrewſbury, making a treaty with the Welchmen: 
however, many Lords, and great multitudes of 
common people attended, when the Biſhop, after 
ſervice was ended, laid the firſt ſtone for Pope 
Honorius; the ſecond for the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; and the third for himſelf :' then 
William Longeſpee, Earl of Sarum, who was pre- 
ſent, laid the fourth ſtone; and his Counteſs, 
Elaide Vitri, the fifth; and after theſe the Dean 
and Chapter, and many others. 

THE Nobility ſoon returning from Wales, came 
to Sarum and laid ſtones, binding themſelves to a 
contribution for ſeven years. 

Bis HOP PooRE finding the fabric, in 1225, fo 
far advanced that divine ſervice might conveniently 
be performed in it, commanded the Dean to ſum- 

mon all the Canons to be preſent at the firſt cele- 
bration of ſervice therein: the Biſhop in conſequence. 
came on the vigil of St. Michael, which happened 

, to be on a Sunday, and in the morning conſecrated 

| three altars: the firſt, in the eaſt part, in honour 

of the Trinity and All Saints; on which, from 

henceforward, the maſs of the Virgin was to be 

1 ſung every day. 

i ; FT x Biſhop offered for the uſe of that altar three 

| ſilver baſons, and two filver candleſticks, which 

| were bequeathed by Lady Gundira de Warrenna 

| to the Church of Sarum. - Moreover the Biſhop 

| | gave of his own property to the Clerks who were 

| | to ſay maſs, thirty marks of ſilver a year, until ſo 

i much was ſettled upon them in certain rents. 

| | | THEN he dedicated another altar in the north 

| part of the church in honour of St. Peter and the 

* reſt of the Apoſtles; and a third in the ſouth part 

to nr and the other martyrs. | 


TaERE 
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THERE were preſent Stephen, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ; Henry, Archbiſhop of Dublin; Ri- 
"chard, Biſhop of Durham; Joceline, Biſhop of 
Bath ; Ralph de Nevil, Biſhop of Chicheſter ; Be- 
nedict, Biſhop of Rocheſter ; the Biſhop of Eureux, 
in Normandy ; Richard, Biſhop of Sarum; and 
Otto, the Pope's Nuncio. 

ON the Thurſday after St. Michael the King 
came, and Hubert de Burgh, his Juſtice, to the 
Church, and heard maſs: the King offered ten 
marks of ſilver, and one piece of filk, and granted 
to Sarum a yearly fair, to be computed from the 
Aſſumption of the Virgin to the octaves of the 
Aſſumption, including eight days compleat. 

Tut Juſtice, Hubert, preſented a text, or vo- 
lume of the Old and New Teſtament, adorned 
with precious ſtones, and the relifts of many 
ſaints. 

THE Biſhop obtained that a principal altar 


-  fhould remain with him for ſeven years, and the 


oblations to go for the uſe of the fabric, except the 
ornaments, which were to remain in the Church; 
and that after the expiration of this time the of- 
ferings ſhould go to the common uſe. 

KING HENRX at this time occaſionally reſided 
at Clarendon, from whence he and Hubert came at 
Chriſtmas, on the day of Innocents, and offered a 
ring ſet with a ruby, one piece of filk, and a gold 
cup weighing ten marks. 

ON the feaſt of Trinity, in the year ak the 
bodies of Oſmund, Roger, and Joceline, were re- 
moved from Old and interred in the Cathedral of 
New Sarum. 

THESE were the moſt memorable tranſactions 
relative to the Cathedral, recorded in the MS. of 
William de Wanda, 

| | Tre 
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THE founder of the Church, Biſhop Poore, was 
removed to the ſee of Durham in 1228, and was 
Succeeded by Robert Bingham : he applied to the. 
finiſhing the Cathedral, which he could not com- 
pleat, though he ſat near twenty years, leaving his 
Church burthened with a debt of 1700 marks. 

BrsHoP BINGHAM was ſucceeded by William 
of York, who was conſecrated 1247; he died 1256, 
and was ſucceeded by Biſhop Bridport, who finiſhed 
the Cathedral; it was conſecrated the 3oth of 
September, 1258, in the preſence of King Henry 
III. the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and a great 
number of the nobility and prelates ; and according 
to an account then delivered to the King, it coſt 
49,000 marks the building. 
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PART II. 


An Account of the ARCHITECTURE of SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL, ſelected from the OBSERVATIONS of SIR 
CHRISTOPHER WREN and MR. PRICE. s 


— — 


Tux whole pile is large and magnificent, and 
may be juſtly accounted one of the beſt patterns of 
architecture in the age wherein it was built. The 
figure of it is a croſs, upon the interſect ion of which 
ſtands a tower and ſteeple of ſtone, as high from 
the foundation as the whole length of the nave, 
and founded upon four pillars and arches of the 
interſection. Between the ſteeple and the eaſt end 
is another croſſing of the nave, which on the weſt 
ſide only has no aiſles; the main body is ſupported 
on pillars with aiſles annexed, and buttreſſes with- 
out the aiſles; from whence ariſe bows, or flying 
- buttreſſes, to the walls of the nave, which are con- 
ccaled within the timber-roof of the aiſles. 
' THe roof is almoſt as ſharp as an equilateral 
triangle, made of ſmall timber, after the ancient 
manner, without principal rafters. The whole 
Church is vaulted with chalk between arches and 
croſs-ſpringers only, after the ancient manner, 
without orbs and tracery, except under the tower, 
where the ſpringers divide, and repreſent a ſort of 
tracery : this appears to have been a later work, 
and executed by ſome later hand ; the judgment of 
the firſt architect is juſtly to be commended for 
many things beyond what we find in divers gothic 
| fabrics 
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fabrics of later date, which tl ſough more elaborate 
with nice and ſmall works, yet want| the natural 
beauty that ariſes from proportion of the firſt di- 
menſions. 

In our Cathedral ho length, breadth, and 
height of the naves and aiſles, and every part of the 
building, bear a juſt and due proportion to one 
another; the pillars and the ſpaces between them 
are well ſuited to the height of the arches; the 
mouldings are decently mixed with large planes, 
without an affectation of filling every corner with 
ornaments, which, unleſs admirably good, glut the 
eye; as in muſic too much diviſion cloys the ear. 

THE windows are not too great, nor yet the 
light obſtructed with many mullions and tranſoms 
of tracery work; which was the bad taſte of the 
next age: our artiſt knew that nothing could add 
beauty to light; he truſted in a ſtately and rich 
plainneſs, which the marble ſhafts * gave to his 
work, for pillars they cannot be called, becauſe 
they are ſo long and ſlender, and generally bear 
nothing, but are added only for ornament to the 
outſide of the great pillars, and decently faſtened 
with braſs: theſe pillars appear to be much greater 
than they are; for the ſhafts of marble which en- 
compaſs them ſeem to fill out the pillar to a pro- 
portionable bulk, but indeed bear little or nothing ; 
and ſome of them that are preſſed break and ſplit; 
but this appears no where to ſuch a degree as under 
the ſteeple, which being four hundred feet high, 


* Theſe ſhafts, it is ſuppoſed, were fixed in after the work 
was raiſed, and in a manner ſettled, as may be found by ob- 
ſerving that the marble baſes and capitals of the pillars have a 
ſocket in each for receiving the ſmall ſhafts, which are run in 
with lead, inſtead of being fixed with mortar. 

185 : is 
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is borne by four pillars, and therefore, from a fear 
of overburthening them, the inſide of the tower 
for forty feet high above the nave, is made with a 
ſlender hollow work of pillars and arches; nor has 
it any buttreſſes. The ſpire itſelf is but nine 
inches thick, though the height be above one hun- 

dred and fifty feet. | 

ALMOST all the Cathedrals of the Gothic form 
are weak and defective in the poiſe of the vault of 
the aiſles; as for the vaults of the nave, they are 
on both ſides equally ſupported and propped up 
- from- ſpreading by the bows, or flying buttreſſes, 
which riſe from the outward walls of the aiſles : 
but for the vaults of the aiſles, they are indeed ſup- 
ported on the outſide by the buttreſſes, but in- 
wardly have no other ſtay than the pillars them- 
ſelves; which (as they are uſually proportioned), 
if they ſtood alone, without the weight above, 
could not poſſibly reſiſt the ſpreading of the aiſles : 
indeed the great impending load of the walls and 
voaulting of the nave, ſeem as if it would confine 
the pillars in their perpendicular ſtation, ſo as to 
render inward butments unneceſſary ; but ex- 
perience hath ſhewn the contrary, and there is, 
ſcarce any Gothic cathedral that IT have ſeen, 
wherein I have not obſerved the pillars to yield 
and bend inwards from the weight of the vault of 
the aiſles. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER then proceeds to point out 
the defects in the tower and ſpire, and minutely 
deſcribes the method he took in plumbing them. — 
The declination he ſuppoſes to be twenty-ſeven 
inches one half to the ſouth, and ſeventeen inches 
one half to the weſt, and concludes, © I cannot ſay 
that this trial wi!l conclude to an inch, but it is 
ſufficient to ſhew that it declines confi iderably to 


C : the 


O 
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the Sobel, from the great ſettlement of that 
Pillar. I could wiſh that an exact trial were made 
(by moving away ſome timber within), of plumbing 
it from the top to the floor of the Church, and 
that this trial was often repeated, at ſome diſtance 
of time, to ſee if it continued to decline; for if it 
ftand at a ſtay, there is yet no great fear of danger, 
in my opinion: But if it proceed in its motion con- 
ſiderably, it will be then high time to ſeek for a 
remedy; for by reaſon of the thinneſs of the ſpire, 
in proportion to its height, I dare not be afſured it 
will ſtand ſo long as to decline ſo much more as it 
hath gone already ; therefore, for ſome years, it 
ſhould be plumbed, and a regiſter kept. If the 
foundation ſettle no farther (as poſſibly it will not), 
it is undoubtedly ſecure enough.—The foundation 
is, by the care of the artiſt in its mixture of com- 
poſition, and by time, ſo conſolidated, that it de- 
ſerves great commendation ; nor is it probable that 
it is injured by water, notwithſtanding its low 
ſituation, becauſe it is moſt likely to have been 
built upon the ſprings.” 

THE walls and buttreſſes are compoſed of Chil- 
mark ſtone (little inferior to Portland), brought 
from a village of that name at twelve miles diſ- 
tance. The pillars and ſhafts, both for uſe and 
ornament, are of Purbeck marble; but with this 
difference, the pillars which bear the weight lie in 
their natural form, as found in the quarry : the 
ſhafts for ornament have their form inverted, which 
makes them ſubject to ſplit, or cleave aſunder, 
where they ſupport any weight at all. The puſh 
and ſupport of the vaultings anſwer nearly to an 
_ equilateral triangle. The groins and principal ribs 
are of Chilmark ſtone, but the ſhell, or vaulting 
between them, is of hewn ſtone and chalk mixed, 

| on 
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on the top of which is laid a coat of mortar and 

rubble, a conſiſtence which was probably ground 

together and poured on hot; by this the whole is 

ſo cemented together, as to become all of one en- 
tire ſubſtance. This compoſition is very remark- 

able, ſomewhat reſembling the pumice ſtone, being 
porous and light, by which it contributes pro- 

digiouſly to the ſtrength of the whole, and at the 
ſame time is the leaſt in weight of any contrivance 
that perhaps was ever uſed. Fine parapet walls 
encompaſs the whole building; and the quantity of 
timber in the ſeveral roofs, according to a moderate 

computation of it laid before the Lords of the 

Treaſury, in the year 1737, amounts to 2641 tons 

of oak. | 


The DIMZNsToNSs of its PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
— — 
LENGTHS. 


The extreme outſide from weſt t to eaſt 480 
Dun ß 2 ON 


From the extreme weſt to the centre of the tower — 235 
Ditto inſide = - 217 
From the centre of the tower to that of the eaſt croſs 


WIDTHS. 


Extreme outſide of the grand croſs, ſouth and north 232 
Ditto inſide - - — - - - 205 
Extreme of the weſt front - $5 - 115 
Ditto of the body, or three aiſles = - 102 
Nave between pillar and pilla «- - 34 
Side aiſles of ditto < - - 5 Fa — 174 
Extreme of the tower - - - — 5 
Ditto inſide - - — — '. - — 33 


Ea HEIGHTS. 


— 
— 
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_ HEIGHTS. 


From the pavement to the extreme top = * 400. 


Ditto to the top of the capſtone, or ball „ 
Ditto to the top of the parapet wall of the tower 
Ditto to the extreme top of the weſt front - 130 
Ditto to the top of the vaulted cieling of the nave 


1 
N 
© 
ON 


, 
QO 
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Ditto to the cieling of the aiſes 3238 


— 5 


MR. PRiczE having given the different dimen- 
ſions of this ſtately pile, proceeds to deſcribe the 
defects that might have been occaſioned on account 
of its low ſit uation; and concludes thus,“ Notwith- 
ſmanding the church has received various injuries, 
yet no very conſiderable ones can be proved to have - 
been occaſioned by water; neither are the fractures, 
which are now to be accounted for, owing to that, 
though it is an intolerable inconvenience. There 
are many cauſes conſpiring with length of time to 
produce ſuch defects; the moſt material of which 
ſeems to be, that the Church was at firſt completed 
without a tower or ſpire, and that both theſe are 
the work of ſome other architect, to aggrandize the 
ſtately fabric. This ſuggeſtion was partly pointed 
out by Sir Chriſtopher Wren : and firſt, by ſearches 
into, and careful inſpections upon the nature of 
the work, we ſhall find that the Cloiſter, Chapter- 
houſe, and Muniment-houſe contiguous to the 
Church, were not begun till it was conſiderably 
advanced, becauſe the ſtone-work is not banded 
together, as it muſt have been had all been carried 


on at the ſame time. The latter being built up 


againſt the former, makes it probable at leaſt that 
the Church was 3 and conſiderably advanced 
in 
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in height, by Biſhop Poore ; and the additions were 
made by his ſucceſſor, though manifeſtly under the 
direction of the ſame architect. The firſt ſtyle or 
method of building may be traced to the top of the 
uppermoſt roofing, where a battlement, or ſort of 
finiſh, ſeems to be made to the tower, ahout eight 
feet above the ſaid roof. This finiſh is beautified 
with marble ſhafts, with arches on them, conſiſting 
of plain curves, adorned with variety of ſmall 
. mouldings. If this be compared with the two 
upper orders of the tower, it will be readily per- 
ceived to conſiſt of another taſte of architecture; 
there being no more marble pillars or ſhafts, no 
plain curves, or ſcarce a part without carving; 
which is ſufficient teſtimony for conjecturing, that 
theſe parts were neither deſigned nor carried into 
execution by the firſt architect. To this we may 


add another circumſtance, from Biſhop Godwin's : 


catalogue of Biſhops, publiſhed in 1615, page 278, 
viz. © The new Church of our Lady, in New 
Saliſbury, being quite finiſhed, he (Biſhop Bride- 
port) hallowed, or dedicated the ſame with great 
folemnity, Sept. 30, 1258, in the preſence of the 
King, and a great number of Prelates, Nobles, and 
other great perſonages, all which he feaſted very 
magnificently.” The ſame author ſays, page 279, 
„That upon Michaelmas-day, 1280, the Cathedral 
Church was again new hallowed by Boniface Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury.“ 

THERE is no account left us why this was done, 
nor indeed any mention of a tower or ſpire; but as 
there was ſuch a diſtance of time between the dedi- 
cations, there is no improbability in ſuppoſing the 
Church was dedicated and uſed without the tower 
and ſpire, and that afterwards, upon the completion 


of ſo hazardous an undertaking, it might again be 
3 dedicated; 


n 
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dedicated; at leaſt one may imagine thus, by the 
| ſpace of time between the dedications for the per- 
formance of ſuch a work. 

WHEN we examine and maturely conſider the 
whole ſtructure, if we reaſon from the principles 
upon which every part was to be conducted, we 
ſhall conſtantly come to this concluſion, that our 
firſt architect had no thought of raiſing the tower, 
or on it to erect a ſpire, becauſe where he intended 
laying an extraordinary weight, there he made 
ſufficient proviſion to receive it, which we cannot 
ſay was the caſe in the inftance before us. 

IT will doubtleſs be allowed by every . 
obſerver, that the body of the Church, without 
and within, as high as the general roofing; the 
choir, encloſed by marble pillars, with niches 

annexed; the corridore above, and that beautiful 
parapet wall which ſurrounds the whole building, 
is a piece of architecture of ſuch ſingular and tran- 
ſcendant beauty, as not to be equalled by any ſtruc- 
ture of its bulk and age. But ſo much cannot be 
ſaid, with equal juſtice, of the tower and ſpire, 
(though they contribute to the grandeur and dignity 
of the whole), as there come ſome deformities by 
means of the application - of various braces of 
ſtone, &c. all which de ra& much from the delicate 
appearance of the building, and can never be ſup- 
poſed, by any man of judgment, to have been 
deſigned by the firſt architect. 
| Mx. PRICE goes on to conſider what condition 
the work was in to receive ſo vaſt a weight as the 
tower and ſpire, and obſerves, that the archite&'s 
greateſt care was to guard the work againſt ex- 
tenſion or ſpreading, as the moſt likely conſequence 
that might attend laying ſo immenſe a weight on 


the _ arches. Accordingly we find a. great 
number 
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number of braces and other ſupports added, which, 
though artfully contrived, detra& much from the 
beauty of the former work; beſides, as a ſtrength- 
ening of theſe conjectures, we find the works con- 
ducted in a different manner, their conſt ruction and 
poſition being various; theſe additional ſupports 
are minutely deſcribed, their number, within and 
without, amounting, in the whole, to an hundred 
and twelve; beſides the ſtrength reſulting from an 
iron bandage of excellent mechaniſm, which Sir 
Chriſtopher conjectures to have been original. But 
with all theſe defects to the appearance of the 
building, ariſing from the many ſupports that were 
obliged to be added for the erecting the tower and 
ſpire, it muſt be acknowledged they greatly add to 
its appearance, and carry with them, in the whole, 
a vaſt deal of proportion and beauty. In each angle 
of the tower is a ſtair caſe leading to the top of the 
ſame, (called the eight doors, from having two 
doors at each fide), which angles, together with the 
whole of the tower, are elegantly finiſhed in that 
rich ſtyle of Gothic that began to prevail the latter 
end of the fourteenth century. 'The ſpire is an 
octagon, four of which ſides ſtand upon the 
walls of the tower, the other four ſides are ſup- 
ported by arches which extend from fide to fide of 
the tower; theſe arches having no butment but 
what reſulted from the bandages of iron worked 
into the walls of the tower, the lively imagination 
of the architect, and his extraordinary care to pre- 
ſerve and adorn this part, 1s truly worth our notice ; 
at the angles of the tower, upon the ſtair caſes, are 
certain beautiful ſpires and decorations, as likewiſe 
upon theſe arches, and upon the eight doors them- 
ſelves. This magnificent manner of. finiſhing the 
tower was admirably conceived, and as well ex- 
1 ecuted. 
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ecuted. They altogether charm the eye, and agree- 
ably carry the mind from the ſquare form of the 
tower, to the octagon of the ſpire; and, exclufive 
of this beautiful appearance, their weight ſerves to 
confine the arches which have no butment. The 
ſtones of which theſe arches are compoſed, are 
cramped together with iron. The walls of the 
tower are five feet thick where the ſpire begins, 
two feet being employed in the foundation of the 
ſpire, (if it may be fo called), two feet for a 
paſſage from the ſtair-caſes into the ſpire, and the 


other foot is taken up by the parapet wall. The 


walls of the ſpire are two feet thick at the bottom, 
and diminith gradually to only nine mches. The 
architect has added, by way of ſtrength, a timber 
frame in the center of the ſpire, which ſerved as a 
ſcaffold to the work, but was intended to hang up 
to the capſtone of the ſpire, and by that means 
prevent its top from being injured in ſtorms, and 
ſo add a mutual ſtrength to the ſhell of ſtone; by 
this frame you aſcend by ladders to the weather 
door, which is about thirty feet from the extreme 
top, from whence you climb up the remaining part 
of the ſpire on the outſide, by iron handles, yoted 
into the wall and covered with lead to prevent 
their ruſting ; the top of the ſpire is ſo large, that 
there have been known to be gh or ten perſons 
at a time on It. | 

THe Chapter Houſe is an octagon; the roof is 
ſupported by one ſmall pittar ſurrounded with flen- 
der ſhafts, from whence ſpring the groins of the 
cieling ; the walls and mullions are decorated with 
a vaſt number of delicate ſhafts, under which are 
niches correſponding with the ſtalls of the choir; 


the heads of theſe are ſupported by fmall cluſtered 


columns, whoſe — are highly finiſhed ; over 
which, 


Q 
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which, in ſtone, a great part of the Old Teſtament 
is repreſented in high relief, beginning with the 
creation, and ending with the overthrow of the 
Egyptians; the pavement is of Roman tile, ſaid to 
have been brought from the Cathedral of Old 
Sarum ; its dimenſions are— | | 


Out to out of the walls, diameter - 98 
Ditto in the clear, within-fide = - 58 
Height to the vaulted cieling 52 


THE Cloiſter is ſpacious and greatly admired : 
it has been obſerved that it is a ſpecimen of the taſte 
of Gothic architecture when in its moſt ſimple 
purity ; its dimenſions are— 

Feet. 
Out to out of the walls - -<- =» 195 
Area incloſed =« - - - - 140 
Clear width to walk in - - 18 
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PART 111. 
Y 


Some ConjJecTurEs on the ERA when the TowzR and 
SPIRE wwere added to the CATHEDRAL; to which are 
added, Onx3ERVATIONS on the DECLINATION of the 
fame, from Mr. WVArr's Suxvxv, taken in 1787. 


— nn 


No certain period has yet been diſcovered when 
this great addition was made to the Cathedral of 
Saliſbury, though many conjectures have been 
offered on it. From -the two dedications of the 
Church, and the diſtance of time between them 
(as reported in Biſhop Godwin's catalogue of 
Biſhops) the firſt by Biſhop Brideport on the 
finiſhing of it in 1258, and the ſecond by Boniface, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 1280, Mr. Price con- 
jectures that the tower and ſpire were built imme- 


diately previous to the ſecond dedication, which he 


ſuppoſes to have been ſolemnized in conſequence of 
the completion of ſo hazardous an undertaking. 
IN the life of Biſhop Brideport it is mentioned 


that Boniface, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſiſted 5 


at the dedication in 1258; and in Godwin's cata- 
logue of Biſhops, that he aſſiſted at a ſecond dedi- 
cation in 1280, which laſt will be proved to be a 
miſtake: Boniface came to the ſee of Canterbury 
in 1244, and was ſucceeded by Robert Kilwarby, 
Cardinal, in 1272; therefore Boniface died eight 
years before the period alluded to. | 
FROM. 
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Fon Sir Chriſtopher Wren's conjectures on 
the tower and ſpire, and in that very minute 
account of it given by Mr. Price, it is clearly 
proved to have been an afterwork; and if it was 
completed at ſo early a period as twenty-two years 
after the firſt dedication, there could not haye been 
much time between that and the commencement of 
building it : if, however, we take into confideration 
the great preparation neceſſary for receiving that 
vaſt weight which the firſt architect had not pro- 
vided for, it will appear that this aſtoniſhing pile 
muſt have been a work of many years. Now, 
allowing Mr. Price's conjecture to be true, a very 
few years could have elapſed between the firſt 
_ finiſhing of the Cathedral and the commencement 
of this great undertaking, ſo that in fact it might 
| have been termed a continuation of the building; 
and had this actually been the caſe, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed there would have been, in ſo ſmall a ſpace 
of time, that great difference in the taſte of Gothic 
architecture as is to be found in the Church, and 
in the tower and ſpire; from which reaſons I think 
we may conclude that this addition could not have 
been made ſo ſoon after the Church was finiſhed. 

THERE is an account extracted from a patent of 
the firſt year of King Henry VI. 1423, and inſerted 
in the Saliſbury Guide, which recites, That the 
ſtone tower ſtanding in the middle of Saliſbury 
Cathedral is become -ruinous, and the Dean and 
Chapter are thereby empowered to appropriate 
gol. annually for its repair; from which an infe- 
rence is drawn, that the repair was made and the 
tower rebuilt with the addition of a ſpire. 

THERE is little doubt but the ſpire was built at 
the ſame time with the tower, as there 1s every 
appearance of its * a continuation of the ſame 

| _ work, 
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work. The four arches for its ſupport at each 
angle of the tower, and the beautiful decorations of 
ſpires and turrets upon them, are carried on in the 
ſame rich ſtyle with the lower orders of the tower, 
a part of their finiſhing being attached to the 
ſpire. 

IT being allowed on all hands. that lows ſpace of 
time elapſed between the building of the Church 
and the addition of the tower and ſpire, I will beg 
leave to offer a conjecture upon the period, on which 
we are left to doubt. Now it will appear that there 
can be no other way of diſcovering this period, 
than by a reference to the ſtyles of architecture in 

the different ages ſubſequent to the completion of 
the Church. The Church, which is one of the 
pureſt ſpecimens of ſimple Gothic architecture, we 
know to have been the production of the thirteenth 
century: the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
exhibited a richer and more elaborate ſtyle. Win- 
cheſter Cathedral was finiſhed about the year 1366, 
and the nave of that Cathedral, built by William of 
Wickham, together with his ſhrine, and other 
monuments of nearly the ſame period in that 
Church, are ſpecimens of the taſte that then pre- 
vailed. And as the ſtyle of architecture which 
appears in the tower and ſpire of our Cathedral is 
| ſimilar to what is to be found there, it is not 
improbable that they were erected at nearly the ſame 
period; the great works which were carrying on at 
Wincheſter ſtimulating, perhaps, their neighbours 
at Saliſbury to make that beautiful addition : nor 
does any reaſon to. the contrary ariſe, from the 
account of money having been appropriated at an 
early period for its repairs; for it is imagined that 
the declinations in the building were the conſe- 
quences of placing that vaſt weight upon it which 
| originally 
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originally was not intended; and from every 
account ever yet given of the Cathedral, it is alſo 
conjectured, that theſe ſettlements were at an early 
period, as well as the applications for the ſupport 
of the tower and ſpire ; therefore the finiſhers of 
it were in much greater fear of its duration (and 
with good reaſon) than we are at preſent. 

WHEN Sir Chriſtopher Wren made his ſurvey, 
m Auguſt 1668, he found, as he mentions in his 
obſervations, that the firſt architect was not with- 
out his jealouſies and fears; „As, firſt, he adds a 
moſt excellent bandage of iron to the upper part of 
the arcade, embracing the whole on the outſide ane 
inſide of the tower with an uncommon care: 
adding, “ This is perhaps the beſt piece of ſmith's 
wor k, as alſo the moſt excellent mechaniſm of any 
thing in Europe of its age.” Sir Chriſtopher 
| attnibutes the duration of the whole building to 
this bandage; and, from the ſucceſs he ſaw it 
attended with, did moſt certainly direct the making 
of others, as time ſhould require; particularly 
thoſe which, as it were, hoop the ſpire together. 
Seven of theſe bandages are applied to that pur- 
poſe ; viz. one below the firſt net- work; two be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond net-work ; and four 
between the middle and upper net-work : there is 
likewiſe a bandage round the tower itſelf, juſt below 
the eight doors, which was ny done by the 
fame advice. 

In Sir Chriſtopher's deſcviquion of the Cathedral, 
before-mentioned, it will be recollected, in that 
part relative to.plumbing the ſpire, he hints at a 
wiſh of there being ſome timbers removed, for a 
more accurate plumbing of it, (which was done) 
he likewiſe urges the neceſſity of frequently plumb- 
" it, and adyiſes that a regiſter ſhould be kept of 
D the 
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the ſame; and further adds, “ if it continue with» 
out any further declination, all is well.” The 
trial was repeated by Mr. Naiſh in 1681, and again 
by Mr. Price in 17373 at theſe periods no further 
declination appearing. It was again plumbed in 
17875 by Mr. Wyatt, who after plumbing the dif- 
ferent parts, in the ſituations deſcribed by Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, was of opinion, that there had 
not been the ſmalleſt variation, either in the ſinking 
of the four great legs, or in the declination of the 
tower, fince it was ſurveyed in 1668 by him..-He 
was likewiſe of opinion that Sir Chriſtopher Wren 
was much miſtaken with reſpect to the ſinking of 
the great -piers, which he deſcribes as follows, 
« that to the ſouth-weſt is ſunk ſeven or eight 
inches, that to the north-weſt half ſo much; this 
has occaſioned the leaning of the tower and ſpire 
towards the ſouth-weſt.” Mr. Wyatt further ſays, 
that had this actually been the caſe, he apprehends 
that the conſequences would have been much more 
fatal; and that, in fact, the ſouth-weſt pier is only 
tank: about five inches, and the north-weſt about 
five inches and an half: this may be plainly ſeen 
and proved by the moulding between the tops of 
the arches of the fide aiſles, and the vaultings over 
them. It is true that the baſe of the columns of the 
great north-weſt and ſouth-weſt piers, or great 
legs under the tower, are as much lower than thoſe 
to the north-eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, as Sir Chriſtopher 
deſcribes, but he muſt have left unnoticed the 
difference of level on which all theſe baſes were ſer; 
thoſe to the eaſt of the tranſept having been origi- 
nally placed ſo much higher. And, of the five 
inches which Mr. Wyatt ſuppoſes theſe grand legs 
to have ſettled, he ſeems ſatisfied that the ſettle- 
ment of two inches, at leaſt, was occaſioned by the 

great 
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great additional weight of the grand nave and 
tranſept, as he found by trial, that all the columns, 
between the ſide-aiſles and grand nave, from the 
great weſtern doors to the tranſept, had uniformly 
ſunk about two inches from thoſe of the north and 
ſouth walls; he had no doubt that they had origi- 
nally been level, becauſe at the weſtern end he 
found them all nearly ſo; and, upon the whole, he 
concludes with being ſatisfied that no further miſ- 
chief is to be apprehended from any future ſinking 
of the foundation. But recommends that care 
ſhould be taken, from time to time, to preſerve all 
the iron bandages employed in the tower and ſpire, 
in good repair, and as free from ruſt as poſſible, as 
well as the outſide ſtone work of both; for that if 
the pointing or any occaſional cracks ſhould be neg- 
lected, ſo as to admit the 2 77 much INT 
might enſue. 

THe above obſervations cannot but be ds 
to the public, as they moſt certainly tend to remove 
any diſagreeable apprehenſions which may have 
been raiſed for the ſafety of this ſtately edifice, in 
conſequence of the declination of the tower and 
ſpire. 
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PART IV. 


An AccounT of the late TMprROvEMENTS made in 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, 


—— 


Tu principal alteration is the opening of the 
Lady's Chapel to the Choir, which was effected by 
the removal of a ſcreen that ſeparated them. To 
make this alteration compleat, it was found neceſſary 
to remove a Gothic chapel on either fide of the 
eaſtern extremity of the building; the one erected 
by Biſhop Beauchamp, the other by the Hunger- 
ford family. It is generally allowed that theſe 
chapels deſtroyed both the external and internal 
uniformity of the building, and, for erecting them, 
very material ſupports of it were taken away; 
buttreſſes, walls, and columns were totally removed, 
and windows reduced: Mr. Wyatt profeſſed him- 
ſelf aſtoniſhed at the temerity of thoſe who ventured 
on ſo dangerous an undertaking ; and the defects 
are to be ſeen in the building, which the removal 
of theſe great ſupports had occaſioned. The 
whole is, however, now reſtored to its original 
ſtate. Mr. Wyatt was perfectly ſenſible of the 
great beauties of theſe chapels, but it was found 
neceſſary to remove them for the ſafety of the 


building. It was done, however, with proper 
caution, 
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caution, and with the conſent of the deſcendants of 
the founders. The ornamental parts, many of 
which were defaced, are perfected and judiciouſly 
arranged, as will appear in the courſe of this 
account. In changing the ſcites of monuments, 
the greateſt delicacy and precaution were ob- 
ſerved. | | | 

HAvING mentioned the neceſſity of removing 
theſe chapels on account of the ſafety of the build- 
ing, it will not be amiſs to inſert an obſervation 
on the ſame, which I have extracted from an 
account publiſhed from a manuſcript of Mr. Price, 
and added to the laſt edition of his valuable obſer- 
vations on the Cathedral. After having deſcribed 
. ſeveral tombs, he particularly points out one to the 
memory of Lord Hungerford. «© He lies in the 
north wall of St. Mary's Chapel, by which the ſaid 
wall has been greatly injured, chiefly by taking 
away the buttreſſes and ſolid parts. The ſame is 
evident on the ſouth ſide oppoſite; whence I con- 
clude, that the reverſed arches, which ſtand in the 
eaſtern croſs, were an early work, otherwiſe theſe 
weakenings were ſufficient to have cauſed a moſt . 
dangerous fracture that way.“ And to prove that 
theſe arches were erected at or near the period 
when the chapels were, and in conſequence of the 
danger that was like to enſue from their erection, 
he further adds,“ Nor is there the leaſt probability 
that the three bays of light lofty work between the 
two croſſings of the nave, could otherwiſe (that is, 
had not theſe additional arches been placed there) 
have reſiſted the puſh of the grand arches a fingle 
moment; eſpecially conſidering the walls of St. 
Mary's Chapel were ſo much weakened.—As a 
proof that theſe were done in very early times, it 


may be obſerved, that the ſouth wall has not the 
| V leaſt 
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aſt trace of any * buttreſs ever having been in the 
middle part of it.“ 8 

THE preſent organ ſcreen is another material 
improvement, and hereby the grand eaftern pillars 
which ſupport the tower and ſpire, and which had 
been partly concealed by the former ſcreen, are now 
opened to view, and the additjonal arches in the 
principal tranſept, (which had - been formerly 
erected to prevent any further preſſure inwards of 


the grand legs which ſupport the ſpire) completed; 
the old organ ſcreen, having been a work anterior 


to theſe arches, the architect who erected them 
availed himſelf of that circumſtance, and reſted 
that end of them upon the ſcreen, which, when 
removed, it was found that they had to ſhore up- 
the arches, and complete them: to the height nd the 
ſcreen. 
THE fide aifles of the tranſept are 8 open, 
which had been formerly uſed as chantries, and 
encloſed by a very ordinary partition. An entrance 
through a porch at the north end of this tranſept is 
walled up; this entrance, it is evident, was not an 
original one; and that the porch was not intended 
for the uſe that was made of it, is clear from this 
eircumſtance: It has four equal arches, as en- 
trances, on each fide one; each arch was finiſhed 
with niches. and other Gothic enrichments, and 
when it was taken down it was diſcovered, that the 


part which © avon the wall and buttreſſes was 
finiſhed 


ne 


* In this conjecture Mr. Price is miſtaken ; for when the 
workmen had taken down this chapel, and were digging out 
a foundation for the middle buttreſs, they ſoon came to that 
of the original one, and began the new one upon it ; which 
proves, that the eaſt end of the building was crlginally 
gniſhed in the 1 manner it now is. 


— 
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finiſhed in the ſame ſtyle as thoſe which were 
immediately in fight. It is ſuppoſed to be of great 
antiquity,: and was probably brought from Old Sa- 
rum; this porch, with the conſent of the Dean and 
Chapter, is removed to a garden belonging to Henry 
Penruddocke Wyndham, Eſq. near Saliſbury, who 
has added a ſpire and other Gothic ornaments to it, 
which it is ſuppoſed originally to have had. There 
is now but one north entrance, and that an original 
one, and near the weſt end, from which the full 
effect of throwing the aiſles open, and that of 
diſcovering the four grand pillars which ſupport the 
tower and ſpire, is ſeen. 

A BEAM has been removed, which had been 


placed acroſs the choir, above the lower tier of 


arches, for the purpoſe, as was always ſuppoſed, of 
reſiſting the preſſure of the fide walls; it had been 
much wiſhed for many years to have it taken down, 
as it was an unpleaſing object, and greatly inter- 
cepted the view at the entrance of the choir, but, 


from the danger that was apprehended from the _ 


removal of it, the meaſure was never purſued till 
Mr. Wyatt had declared it to be his opinion that ir 
might be taken away with the moſt perfect ſafery. 
The north end of the eaſtern tranſept is converted 
into a chapel for reading early prayers in the morn- 
ing, which had been heretofore read in the Lady's 
Chapel, and for the ſolemnization of marriages, and 
other pariſh duties. Here many of the ornaments 
which it had been neceſſary to remove from other 
parts of the Church are elegantly arranged. The 
ſide aiſles of this tranſept were encloſed, as thoſe 
of the principal one, and like them had probably 
been uſed for chantries; the north end are the 


chancel and baptiſtry of the morning chapel. 


THE. 
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Tk improvements in the choir. are perhaps 
fuperior to any thing of the kind in the kingdom; 
it having the appearance of a work of the four- 
teenth century. The choir was much beautified at 
the return of King Charles; little regard was, 
however, at that time paid to the order of the build- 
ing, and the alterations were in the ſtyle of Grecian 
architecture. This falſe taſte, which mixes and 
blends together two ſpecies of architecture that are 
totally and eſſentially different one from another, is 
not confined to Saliſbury Cathedral, but too fre- 
quently occurs in many other Gothic buildings, 


where improvements (if J may ſo call _ have 


been made. 

UNTIL the year 1777, only prayers were per- 
formed in the choir, and the ſermons were delivered 
in the great nave, wherein was a range of ſeats on 
each ſide, detracting much from its beauty. The 


removal of the whole congregation in time of 


divine ſervice was attended with great inconveni- 


ence; at the above period the Church underwent a 


material alteration ; the feats and pulpit in the 
great nave were taken away, the Grecian ornaments 
of the choir were removed, and a very indifferent 
ſtyle of Gothic ſubſtituted 3 additional ſeats were 
made in it, and from that time the whole ſervice has 
been performed there. g 

Tr remained in this ſtate until the year 1789, 
when the preſent improvements commenced, in 
which Mr. Wyatt has diſplayed his great taſte and 


abilities in Gothic architecture. 


THE organ- ſcreen is chiefly compoſed of various 
ornaments ſelected from the chapels removed, where 
they were little noticed ; their beauties are now 
brought to view, and by their judicious arrange- 


ment form an exquiſite piece of workmanſhip. 
| THE 
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THE organ, (the caſe of which was defigned by 
Mr. Wyatt, and is in the ſame ſtyle with the 
ſcreen) together compoſes a principal. object at the 
weſt entrance. 

THE Biſhop's throne is ſuppoſed to be the firſt 
piece of work of its kind; forming altogether a 
perfect piece of Gothic axchiteGurs, which is ima- 
gined at this time not to be equalled for richneſs of 
ſtyle and correctneſs of deſign. , 

THE pulpit is placed oppoſite the throne, in 
which the ſame ſtyle is preſerved; the top of it 
having all the appearance of a venerable piece of 
Gothic antiquity. 

THE canopies of the i ſtalls are of the 
moſt ornamental ſtyle of Gothic, particularly the 
Dean's and Precentor's, and a rich ſcreen at the 
back of the canopies greatly adds to the beauty of 
the whole. 

TRE entrance of the choir is awfully trikings 
the windows at the eaſt end are all of painted glaſs ; 
the ſubjects are, the Elevation of the Brazen Ser- 
pent, and the Reſurrection. The former was a 
gift of the preſent Earl of Radnor in 1781, deſigned 
by the late ingenious Mr. Mortimer, and executed 


by Mr. Pearſon ; it is comprized in three compart- 
ments, and conſiſts of twenty-one figures, all of 


which are admirably executed: its dimenſions are 
twenty-one feet in height, by ſeventeen feet fix 


inches in width. In this window the diviſions of 


the glaſs are concealed by being in the dark ſhades 
of the draperies and figures, and a frame of iron, 
to which it is faſtened by bandages of lead, is ſo 
conſtructed as to be hid from the view by correſ- 
ponding to the different ſhades. The other, the 
ſubject of which is the Reſurrection, was deſigned 
ba Sir Joſhua = and executed by Mr. 

Egington, 
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Egington, near Birmingham, whoſe great abilities 
are univerſally admired: the window is twenty- 
three feet in height, and is compriſed in three com- 
partments; it principally conſiſts of one figure, 
which is a full length of our Saviour juſt ariſen 
from the tomb, from which a light or glory pro- 
ceeds, and diffuſes itſelf throughout the whole, 
diſperſing the darkneſs of the night: in the left 
compartment is a diſtin view of Mount Calvary 
and the croſſes. The windows on each fide this 
are painted in moſaic, and thoſe on the north and 
ſouth fides of what was the Lady's Chapel are 
ornamented with the ſame elegant work: theſe, 
together with the range of columns within, and the 


vaulting above, ferm, perhaps, one of the grandeſt 


perſpectives in architecture to be conceived, and 

cannot fail of producing the moſt ſolemn effect. 
THis part of the Church was originally dedicated 

to the Virgin, and called St. Mary's Chapel; it 


was uſed for early prayers, and crowded with ſeats, 


by which its beauties were in a great meaſure con- 
cealed: the removal of theſe, together with the 
ſcreen, opens this end to the choir, and forms the 
preſent chancel; the vaultings over this part being 
much lower and richer than thoſe in the grand aiſle, 
and the number of cluſtered columns being raiſed on 
a marble floor differently paved from the reſt of the 
choir, form a ſpace which ſeems appropriated ſolely 
for the uſe of the altar. The improvements made 
here are very conſiderable; the windows are re- 
ſtored to their original level, under which Gothic 
niches are formed, which is agreeable to what 
originally was in the chancels of moſt cathedrals, 
and was formerly on each fide the altar of this 
church: the original work of this kind in Litch- 


field Cathedral till remains, and whatever the uſe 
of 
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of them might have been, they were equal in 
number to the prebendal ſtalls in the choir. 

THe altar- piece conſiſts of five niches of curious 
workmanſhip, three of which are immediately 
over the communion-table, and one on each ſide, 
'The communion-table is of ſtone, and in the ſame 
ſtyle with the whole of the altar- piece; it is com- 
poſed of the parts that remained of an old altar» 
piece that was diſcovered on the removal of that 
of the Lady's Chapel, at the commencement of the 
late improvements. The parts alluded to ſupported 
a range of Gothic niches of curious workmanſhip, 
greatly defaced, and in point of finiſhing, were 
not unlike thoſe lately diſcovered at the chapel of 
New College, Oxford; the grand niche on each 


| fide of the table was formed out of ornaments 
taken from the entrances to the Beauchamp and 
Hungerford chapels; the arms of the reſpective 


families remain on their tops in their original form, 
and the painted window of the Reſurrection con- 
nes itſelf with the whole. Nothing can convey 
a juſter idea of Mr. Wyatt's great judgment and 
abilities than the arangement of the different orna- 
ments he has ſelected from the chapels removed, of 
which the whole of this end is chiefly compoſed ; and 
their application ſeems very ſuitable to their diffe- 
rent ſituations. The pavement is black and white 


marble, and the amazing lightneſs of the * columns 
that 


* TH1s particular place has been chiefly mentioned, as a 
ſpecimen of the vaſt boldneſs of the architect, who certainly 
piqued himſelf upon his leaving to poſterity an inftance of ſuch 
{mall pillars hearing fo great a load as the vaulted cieling; and, 
at the ſame time, one would not have ſuppoſed them to have 
ſtood fo firm of themſelves as even to reſiſt the force of an 
ordinary wind. 
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that ſupport the roof is ſcarcely to be conceived; 

the four principal ones, not meaſuring more tha 
nine or ten inches diameter, are near thirty feet 
high; the cluſtered ones are ſtill more delicately 
light, and are now entire detached from any incum- 
brances. Here the perſpective of the whole build. 
ing cannot fail of ſtriking the eye with admiration 3 | 

a view of the vaulting of the nave being preſerved 
over the organ, the choir front of which, together 
with the canopies to the ſtalls, having their full 
effect from hence. The organ is alſo a-beautiful 


termination of the choir, and from the elegance of 


its deſign, (correſponding as it does with the build- 
ing,) produces a grand effect: it was a preſent of 
his Majefty, and will (with many others) be a 


laſting monument of his great munificence*. On 


the weſt front of it is the following inſcription in 
capitals : : 
MUNIFICENTIA 
GEORGII TER TI, 
|  PRINCIPIS 
CLEMENTISSIMI PIENTISSIMI OPTIMI, 
PATRIS PATRIEA 
| 2 
HUJUSCE DIC ESEOS 
INC OLE AUGUSTISSIMI. 
Tris 


* Taz occaſion of this preſent deſerves to be recorded, for 
the ſake of the very gracious manner in which it was beſtowed, 
His Majeſty was one day enquiring in private of Biſhop Bar- 
rington (whom he knew to be the projector and patron of the 


intended improvements) what thoſe improvements were to be, 


and by what means the expence was to be defrayed. The 
Biſhop ſtated the ſeveral alterations, and that a new organ was 
much wanted, though he feared it would greatly exceed the 
means, which depended ſolely on the voluntary contributions 

of 
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THis inſtrument, which is ſuppoſed to be one of 


the firſt in Europe, was built by the celebrated Mr. 
Green of Iſleworth, who has lately built organs for 


the Cathedrals of Windſor, Canterbury, Litchfield, 
8&c.—The ſinging men and choriſter's ſeats were 
(as in moſt Cathedrals) nearly in the centre of- the 


Choir ; theſe are now removed to the front of the 


great organ, on either ſide of the choir organ; and 
although there have been various opinions with 
regard to the effect that will be produced by this 


change, yet thoſe who are judges are fully per- 


ſuaded that the alteration is much for the better. 
THE vaultings of the choir and eaſtern tranſept 
are greatly improved by eraſing certain paintings 
in freſco that were thereon, which certainly de- 
ſtroyed the harmony of the roof: Mr, Wyatt has 
judiciouſly coloured the arches and ribs as nearly as 
poſſible to the pillars from whence they ſpring, 
contraſting the cieling and walls with a lighter 
colouring, which gives every part its due effect. 
Theſe paintings were confeſſedly mere daubings, 
but admired for their *antiquity ; and many gen- 
tlemen were much offended at their being eraſed, 


| ſome not ſcrupling to affirm, that they were coeval 


with the building : When this buſineſs was in 
hand, 


of the Gentlemen in the counties of Berks and Wilts, of 
which the dioceſe conſiſts. The King immediately replied, 
« I deſire that you will accept of a New Organ for your 
« Cathedral, being my contribution as a Berkſhire Gentle- 
40 man. 2 


* Tux paintings on the vaultings are eſteemed for their 
antiquity, having been ever ſince the dedication of the 
church. 

| Price's FOE on the Cathedral p. 29. 
F 5 
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hand, I had the curioſity to carefully examine whar 
they might conceal, and if ſome probable conjec - 
ture might not be formed as to their antiquity, and, 
on examination, I diſcovered the evident remains 
of lines drawn in imitation of brick, which the 
medalions had concealed; ſimilar lines ſtill remain 
on the cieling of the weſtern part of the nave, and 
Principal tranſept. This circumſtance indiſputably 
proves, that 'the paintings were added ſubſequent 
to theſe lines; I ſhould imagine therefore, that no 
one will think ſuch a work to have been of great 
antiquity *; and on no other account could it have 
been admired. A drawing 1 was taken of them 
for the ſociety of Antiquaries. 'The altar, throne, 
&c. are finiſhed in a ſtyle of elegance; the names 
of the dignities and prebends are affixed to the 
ſtalls, and the choir painted a dark oak colour. 
HAVING given an account of the improvements 
in the Church, it will be proper to take notice of 
thoſe in the Church-yard, which until the preſent 
alterations was greatly encumbered with a very 
heavy Gothic building, originally a belfry : it was 
{ſomewhat ſingular to have a building, ſolely for 
that 


* Ir is apprehended by certain dates diſcovered at the weſt 
end of the nave, alſo near the ſouth-weſt grand leg, and other 
places, of 1619, and 1620, that the chaſms in the vaulted 
cielings were repaired at thoſe times, and lines ridiculouſly 
drawn upon the plaiſtering, to * the ſeveral courſes of 

chalk of the vaultings. 
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+ By Mr. Schnebellie, lately deceaſed, Draftſman to the 
Antiquarian Society. By the ſame artiſt drawings were taken 
of ſeveral monuments of antiquity, from different parts of 
the Church, 
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that purpoſe, detached from the Church, and placed 
in a ſituation that intercepted the north-weſt view 
of it. This is now removed, together with other 
buildings that were attached to ir, | 

THE avenues leading to the Church were ex- 
tremely indifferent, and after heavy rains difficult 
to paſs; the water remaining a conſiderable time in 
large quantities in different parts of the Church- 
yard; here the ground is raiſed, and the path 
ways kept dry; the water that is conveyed from 
the different roofs (which is no ſmall quantity) ran 
in open gutters from the walls of the building to 

a large ditch which run through the middle of the 
—— In a dry ſeaſon this ditch was in a 
ſtate of ſtagnation, and was exceedingly offenſive; 
this is now totally removed: — there is a circular 
arched drain, about three feet diameter, which 
runs from the extreme weſt end of the Church to 
that of the eaſt, to which reſervoir all the water from 
the north ſide of the building is conveyed by ſmall 
bricked drains which lie under ground, and lead 
from the different pipes; this will be one great 
means of preſerving the foundation of the Church, 
which has doubtleſs ſuffered great injury from the 
water that muſt have ſunk into the earth; and the 
air both within and without the building muſt be 
thereby rendered more healthy. The avenues to 
the Church are handſomely gravelled, and the green 
is planted with cedars and other choice trees. 
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PAKT-Y. 


An Account f the MonuyienTs and ANTI of 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, 


On the ſouth ſide of the weſt entrance is a hand. 
ſome marble monument, (with a ſigure of Hibernia, 
finely executed by Michael Ryſbrac) erected to the 
memory of Thomas Lord Wyndham, of Finglaſs, 
in the kingdom of Ireland, youngeſt ſon of John 
Wyndham, of Norrington, in the County of Wilts, 
Eſq. His Lordſhip died the 24th day of Novem- 
ber, 1745, in the 66th year of his age. 

ON the north fide of the weſt entrance is a mo- 
nument of black marble to the memory of Dr. 
Aubigny Turberville, who died December the 
15th, 1696, aged 80 years; and of Anne his wife, 
who died the 21ſt of April, 1694, aged 85 years. 

On the baſe betwcen the pillars of the nave are 
| the * monuments arranged: 

Ox the ſouth fide, near the weſt end, is a plain 
coffin- faſhioned tomb, conjectured to have been 
drought from Old Sarum, with the bones of Biſhop 
Hermon. | 

Ox the ſame fide next is a tomb, with the figure 
of a Biſhop in pontificalibus, with a crofier piercing 
a dragon, and a rude border of birds and foliage 
round him, ſuppoſed to be . removed from 
Old un. 


5 Ar 
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Ar the feet of the above is the monument of 

Biſhop Roger, removed from the 22 of 
Old Sarum. 


THe following account is extracted from Mr. 
Gough's conjectures on the ſame, in the ſecond 
volume of the Archceologia, page 188. 


« ON the fouth ſide of the nave, under the third 
arch from the weſt, lies a monument of blue 
ſpeckled marble, with the figure of a Biſhop in 
pontificalibus, his right hand lifted up to give the 


bleſſing, his left hand holding the crofier ; on the 


perpendicular ſides or edge, all round, is cut an 
inſcription in large capitals, and on the front of 
the robe another in letters ſomewhat ſimilar. The 
ſlab lay fo deeply bedded in the ſtone foundation 
on which the pillars of the nave reſt, that the firſt 
of theſe inſcriptions had entirely eſcaped the notioę 
of the curious; or if any had noticed it, the lower 
| half of the letters being out of ſight, rendered it 
unintelligible. Laſt ſummer (1770) I procured it 
to be raiſed, and the payement d oſed round it 


in ſuch a manner, that it can henceforth receive no 


injury, but will remain the fecond oldeſt monu- 
ment in the Church, if the conjectures I have 
formed upon it are founded in truth. The letters 
are ſuppoſed to be a mixture of Saxon and Roman 
capitals, and are read thus : | 


c« Flent hodie Saliſderie quia decidit enſis 

« Juſtitie, pater ecclefiz Saliſbirienſis. 

« Dum viguit, miſeros aluit, faſtuſque potentum 
« Non timuit, ſed clava fuit terrorque nocentum, 
« De ducibus, de nobilibus primordia duxit : 

« Principibus, propeque tibi qui gemma reluxit.” 
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« The line on his robe, with Leland,* 


« Ater opem, devenies in idem.“ 


„TREE proſperous ſituation of this prelate under 
Prince Henry, juſtifies the eulogia which compoſe 
his epitaph. Hi great influence with his ſovereign, 
and his mutual eſteem for him, is recorded in the 
word principibus gemma reluxit. His adminiſtration 
of juſtice entitled him to the name of ens juſtttia.— 
His munificence to his infant Church to that of 
pater Ecclęſiæ Saliſbirienſis. His impregnable for- 
tifications, as well as his irreproachable conduct, 
made that non timuit faſtus potentum; as his high 
rank in the ſlate made him clava terrorque nocentum. 
We are to preſume, that with his great wealth 
miſeros aluit; (not to mention his religious foun- 
dations) and conſidering what a reverſe he under- 
went in the next reign, dum vigwt is not without 
its meaning. The words inſcribed on the front of 
his robe more ſtrongly mark the diftreſſes of this 
prelate's declining age; Aer opem, deventes in idem, 
is an earneſs addreſs to the ſympathy of the ſpec- 
tators, warning them at the ſame time of the un- 
certainty of human events. The concluſion propegue 
tibi gemma reluxit, ſeems an addreſs to the Church, 
reminding her of the luſtre he reflected on her 
while he preſided as Biſhop in her former fituation 
at Old Sarum. My only difficulty is about the 
noble deſcent aſcribed to him in the words de duc;- 
bus, de nobilibus, primordia duxit. But he may have 
deen the younger ſon of ſome noble family in 
Normandy, which the Monks may have known 
from evidences not noticed by general hiſtorians, 


. | or 


4% This was the only inſcription that diligent m—_— 
obſerved on this monument.“ 
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or they may have introduced it here for rhyme 
fake. He died December the 4th,. 11 29. 

UNDER the arch, oppoſite to Biſhop Roger, is 
the monument of a Choral Biſhop; it lay long 
buried under the ſeats near the pulpi:, on the re- 
moval of which, about the year 1680, it was diſ- 
covered and removed to this part of the nave, and 
is defended by iron croſs bars. Mr. Gregory, 
Prebendary of Winterborne Earles, after a great 
deal of trouble in ſearching old ſtatutes, and manuſ- 
cripts, found that the children of the choir an- 
ciently elected a Choriſter Biſhop on St. Nicholas's- 
day; from that to Innocent's=day, he was dreſſed 
in pontifical robes ; his fellows were prebendaries, 
and they performed every ſervice except the maſs. 
They made proceſſions, ſung part of the maſs, and 
ſo careful was the church that no interruption nog 
preſs ſhould incommode them, that by a ſtatute of 
' Sarum it was pronounced excommunication for any 
ſo to do. Mr. Gregory further obſerves, from 
Molanus, that the Choral Biſhop received rents, 
capons, and ſuch like, annually ; and in the church 
of Cambray even diſpoſed of a prebend; and, by 
the ſtatute of Sarum, held viſitations, and had 
other prerogatives. If he died within the month, 
his exequies were ſolemnized with great pomp, and 
he was buried, as all other Biſhops are, in his or- 
naments, as appears by his monument. 

AT the feet of the above monument is an effigy | 
of grey marble, in armour, croſs legged, and has 
been diſtinguiſhed by that of a Knight Templar.— 
It has been conjectured that this monument might 
have been placed here to the memory of William 
Longeſpee, eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Saliſbury of 
that name, who was lain in the holy wars, at the 
retaking of Damieta by Soldan, 1249. 


ON 
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ON the ſouth fide, nearer the eaſt end, is a 
Gothic tomb, to the memory of Biſhop Beauchamp, 
removed, with his remains, from the chapel he 
had founded, which was taken down at the late 
improvements. 

Ox the ſame fide next is the monument of Robert 
Lord Hungerford, removed, with his remains, 
from the north wall of St. Mary's Chapel, who 
was there buried 1463. 

ON the north fide oppoſite is the monument of 
John de Montacute, Earl of Saliſbury, removed 
from St. Mary's Chapel. 

ON the ſame fide next is the grave-ſtone of 
Biſhop Oſmund, who died 1099, removed from St. 
Mary's Chapel. 

ON the ſouth ſide oppoſite is the monument of 
Lord Stourton, who was executed for murder in 
the reign of Philip and Mary, removed from the 
eaſt end of the church. 

ON the ſame fide next is a monument, with the 
figure of a Biſhop in pontificalibus, removed from 
the north aiſle of the grand tranſept, conjectured 
to be that of Walter de la Wyle, who died 1271. 

ON the oppoſite fide are two tombs of the Hun- 
gerford families, over which formerly the iron 
chapel ſtood, which was removed to the upper end 
of the choir in 1778 by the Earl of Radnor; an 
account of the ſame, in a Latin inſcription, is en- 
graven on a braſs plate and affixed to the above 
tombs. 

O the ſame ſide next is the monument of Lord 
Cheney, removed, with his remains, from Beau- 
champ Chapel. | 

ON the oppoſite fide is a tomb of wood, (that 
had been formerly richly painted, diapered, and 


gilt,) on which lies a ſtatue of grey marble, in a 
| | coat 
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coat of mail, a ſword by his ſide, and upon an an- 
tique ſhield are emboſſed fix lions rampant—azure 
3, 2, and 1, or. This ancient monument was 
brought from Old Sarum, with the bones of 
William Longeſpee, Earl of Saliſbury, natural ſon 
of King Henry II. by Fair Roſamond, who was | 
ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned by Hubert de | 
Burgo, Earl of Kent, 1226, and was placed in St. | 
Mary's Chapel, from whence it was removed at | 
the late improvements to the preſent ſpot. | | 
ON the north wall of the fide aiſle of the nave, 
is a marble monument to the memory of John 
Stephens, M. D. late organiſt of this Cathedral, 
who died December 15, 1780, aged 60 years; alſo 
of Mary his wife, who died September 30, 1779. 
NEAR the above, in the grand tranſept, is a neat 
marble monument to the memory of Margaret the 
wife of Gabriel Alhley, who died July 9, 1679, 3% 
aged 31. \ 10 
on the ſame fide next is a handſome marble 1 
monument perpetuating the memories of ſeveral of = 
the family of the Harris's, who lie buried in this 
tranſept; the inſcriptions on their grave-ſtones 
being nearly eraſed, occaſioned Lord Malmeſbury 
to erect this marble. —Near the above a handſome 
monument is erected to the memory of his Lord- 
ſhip's father, the late James Harris, Eſq. who died 
December 22, 1780, aged 72. Over the inſcription 
is a fine figure of moral philoſophy, ſupporting a 115 
medal lion of the deceaſed, executed by Bacon, the | —_ - 
celebrated Engliſh artiſt. 1 8 | f 
Arx the north end of this tranſept is the monu- | 
ment of Biſhop Blyth, with his effigy in pontifi- it 
calibus, who died the 23d of Auguſt, 1499, and 41 
was buried immediately under ihe former altar, 
-from whence this monument was removed. It has 
been 
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been ond handed down that this Biſhop 
was buried contrary wiſe, that is, north and ſouth ; 
but when this monument was taken down, and the 


| pavement removed, an arch was obſerved, which 


was obliged to be lowered, and under it was a 
walled grave, wherein lay a ſkeleton, but in the 
uſual way, eaſt and weſt; this was immediately 
under the centre arch, at the entrance to the pre- 
ſent chance], where the old altar ſtood. The mo- 
nument was at the back of the ſcreen that termi- 


* 


nated the choir, and was, no doubt, placed north 


and ſouth for the ſake of convenience, and from 
that, it is likely enough the tradition originated : 
Many inſtances might be produced where effigies 
are placed in the ſame manner, the Somerſet 
monument 1s one in this Church. | 

ON the north ſide of the choir, and partly in the 
aiſle of the grand tranſept, is the monument of 
Biſhop Meltford or Mitford, who died 1407. 

NEAR the above is the effigy of a ſkeleton, ſaid 
to be that of Biſhop Fox. 

NEXT is the monument of Dr. Thomas Benner, 
who was precentor of this Church, and died 1555. 

Ix the Baptiſtry of the Morning Chapel is the 


monument of Biſhop Poore, the founder of this 


Church, who died 1237. This monument, with 


his remains, were removed from the north wall of 


the former altar. 
In this Chapel are three grave-ſtones (removed 


from the choir on the ſame being paved with 


marble in 1684) of Biſhops Wyvill, Gheaſt, and 
Jewell. 
NEAR the above is the monument of Biſhop 
Bingham, who died the qth of November 1246. 
NExT is a ſmall Gothic chapel, partly facing 
the Ow, built by Biſhop Audley in 1520, * 
Work- 
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workmanſhip of which is deſervedly admired. The 
founder died Auguſt 23, 1524, and was interred in 
this chapel. 

ON the oppoſite ſide is a handſome marble monu- 

ment, erected to the memory of James Earl of 
Caſtlehaven, who died May 6, 1769. Near the 
above lie the remains of the late Earl and Counteſs 
of Caſtlehaven, undiſtinguiſhed by any monument 
or grave-ſtone. 
AT the upper end of the north aiſle, and near 
the chancel, is a finely executed monument, of 
Purveck ſtone, erected by Edward Gorges, Lord of 
Dundalk in Ireland, to the memory of his parents, 
Sir Thomas Gorges, Baronet, of Longford, in this 
county, who died March the 3oth, 1610, aged 74; 
and Helena Snachenherg, Marchioneſs Dowager of 
Northampton, his wife, who died April the 25th, 
1635, aged 86; whereon are their effigies and ſeve- 
ral emblematic figures. Under this monument lie 
the remains of Thomas, ſon of the above Edward, 
Lord Gorges, who died in December, 1635. 

NE AR the above, under an arch in the wall, lies 
Biſhop Roger de Mortival, (with only a croſs 
emboſſed on his tomb) who died the 14th of March 
1329. 

Ar the upper end of the ſouth aiſle, and near 
the chancel, is a ſuperb monument of various 
kinds of marble, on which are ſeveral effigies finely 
executed. This monumeut was erected to the 
memory of Edward, Earl of Hertford, ſon of 
Edward Duke of Somerſet, Uncle and Regent to 
Edward VI. His Lordſhip died April 6, 1621, 
aged 83. Alſo to the memory of his wife Catha 
rine, Counteſs of Hertford, daughter of Henry 
and Frances Grey, Duke and Ducheſs of Suffolk; 
ſhe died January 22, 1563. Under this monument 

are 
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are alſo interred, John Duke of Somerſet, who died 
June 1675; and che Lady Elizabeth Seymour, 
daughter and he reis to Joceline Percy, the eleventh 
and laſt Earl of Northumberland, wife to the noble 
Charles Duke of Somerſet, who died in December 
1722—Ths monument has lately been repaired 
and beautified at a great . by the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

NE AR the above, and partly facing the choir, rs 
a chapel, which was removed from the nave in 

1778, by the preſent Earl of Radnor: it was 
erected by Walter Lord Hungerford, about the 
year 1429, and is chiefly compoſed of iron. Its 
preſent fituation well correſponds with the Audley 
Chapel oppoſite. ' His Lordſhip has difplayed great 
taſte in beautifying this piece of antiquity, particu- 
larly in the different coats of arms that adorn ir, 
which were executed by Edmondſon. 

AGAINST the ſouth wall, and near the Somerſet 
monument, is the tomb of Biſhop de dans ah 
who died Apri 24, 1284. 

On the ſame fide next is the monument of Dr. 

John Priault, formerly Archdeacon of Sarum ; = 
died 1674, aged 60. 
ON the ſame fide next is a neat marble monu— 
ment, erected to the memory of Samuel Rolleſton, 
M. A. Archdeacon of Sarum and Canon Refiden- 
tiary; he died May 2, 1766, aged 65; alſo to the 
memory of James Rolleſton, who died June 29, 
1771, aged 37. 

Near the above is the monument of Bi ſhop 
Aiſcough, with his effigy in pontificalibus, who was 
murdered at the inſurrection of Jack Cade, 1450. 

OyPosITE is the monument of Biſhop William 


of York, who died 12 56. 


NEXT 
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NExr, againſt the wall of the choir, is a neat 
marble monument erected to the memory of Row- 
ney Noel, D. D. late Dean of Sarum, who died 
June 26, 1786, in the 6oth year of his age. 

AGAINST the ſouth wall of the eaſtern tranſept 
is a-handſome marble monument to the memory of 
Dr. John Clarke, Dean of Sarum, who died ** 
bruary 4, 1757, aged 75. 

ON the ſame wall is a monument to the memory 
of Mrs. Margaret Tounſon, who died October 29, 
1634, aged 49. 

AGAINST the ſame wall is a marble monument 
to the memory of Edward Davenant, Eſq. brother 
to Biſhop Davenant ; he died June 2, 1639, aged 


" "9D. 


NEAR the above is the monument of Biſhop 
Ward, who died January 6, 1688, aged 72. 

UNDERNEATH the above is a marble entabla- 
ture to the memory of Seth Ward, Treaſurer and 
Canon Reſidentiary of this Church; he died oy 
11, 1690, aged 43. 

AGAINST the ſouth wall next is a marble monu- 
ment, ſupported by two Corinthian pillars, to the 
memory of Biſhop Davenant, who died April zo, 
1641. 

NEAR the above is a handſome monument to the 
memory of Sir Richard Mompeſſon, Knight, and 
Dame Catherine, his wife, with their effigies 
thereon; he died in October 1627. 

NEARLY oppoſite, under the ſeats, is the tomb 
of Biſhop Capon, who died October 6, 1557. 

NEAR the above, and partly in the ſouth aiſle of 
the principal tranſept, is the monument of Biſhop 
Brideport, with his effigy thereon in pontificalibus : 
the tomb of this monument, with the effigy, is of 
white marble ; he died December 13, 1262. 
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AGaInsT the ſouth wall of the principal tran- 
ſept is a ſmall marble monument erected to the 
memory of Biſhop Hume, who died June 26, 1782; 
alſo to the memory of his Lordſhip's firſt wife, 
who died in 1757, without ifſuc; and to the 
memory of three of his Lordſhip's daughters. | 

NEAR the above is a neat marble monument to 
the memory of Biſhop Thomas, who died June 20, 
1766. 


AGAINST the weſt wall, and near the above, is a 


monument to the memory of Mr. Charles Lang- 
ford, one of the Fellows of Wincheſter College; 
he died September 29, 1635. 

O the ſame fide next is the monument of Miles 
Sandys, who died Auguſt 9, 1632, aged 22. 

NEXT is the monument of Robert Hayes, 
youngeſt brother to James Earl of Carliſle, who 
died ein September 1625. 

AGAINST the ſouth wall is a monument to the 
memory of Mrs. Eleanor Sadler, with her effigy 
thereon in a poſture of devotion z ſhe died January 
30, 1622, aged 80. 

ON the ſame ſide next is the monument of Chief 
Juſtice Hyde, on which is his buſto of marble ; he 
died May 1, 1665. 

NEAR the above is the grave ſtone of Biſhop 
Hyde, who died September 11, 1667. 

NEAR the above, againſt the ſouth wall, is the 
monument of Henry Hyde, who d:ed March 4, 
1650. 

ON the ſame fide is a ſmall marble monument to 
the memory of Elizabeth, daughter of Biſhop 
Hyde. | | 
NAR the above is a monument to the memory 
of Mrs. Mary Cooke, wife to the Right Hon. 
Colonel Francis Cooke; ſhe died September 21, 
1642. | | ON | 
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ON the ſame ſide next is the monument of Dr. 


Stebbing, Archdeacon of Wilts, and Chancellor of 
the dioceſe of. Sarum ; he died in 1763, aged 76. 

NEAR the above is a neat marble monument 
erected to the memory of Joſeph Gribble, M. A. 
who died in May 1767, aged 25. 

ON the ſame fide next is a neat marble monu- 
ment to the memory of Henry Hele, M. D. who 
died June 26, 1778, aged 89. 


NEAR the above is a marble monument erected 


to the memory of Alexander Ballantyne, M. D. who 


dicd in 1783. 
Ar the eaſt end of the choir are interred tha 


following noble perſonages of the ancient family of 


Herbert Eails of Pembroke, &c. n | 


by any monument. 

Henry Earl of Pembroke, interred March 5, 
1601. 

Lady Mary Counteſs of Pembroke, November 
13, 1621. 

William Earl of Pembroke, died April x 10, and 
interred May 7, 1630. 

Philip Earl of Pembroke, December 24, 1669. 

William Earl of Pembroke, Auguſt 5, 1674. 

Catherine Counteſs of Pembroke, February 28, 
1677. 

Lady Ann Herbert, November 18, 1678. 

Philip Earl of Pembroke, September 10, 1683. 


Margaret Counteſs of N December 9, 


1706. 
Barbara Counteſs of Ne Auguſt 9, 1722. 
Thomas Earl of Pembroke, January 31, 1732. 
NEAR the above lie the remains of the Right 
Honourable Charlotte Viſcounteſs Windſor, inter- 
red November 23, 1733. 
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The Right Honourable Viſcount Windſor, June 
19, 1737. 

The Right Howl Viſcount Windſor, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1758. 5 

The Right Honourible Viſcounteſs Windſor, 
December 1776. 
Tux above are alſo undiſtinguiſhed by ' monu- 
ments. 


ON removing the pavement of the Lady's Cha- 
pel, for re-paving the ſame with marble, ſeveral 


| ſtone coffins were diſcovered, the pavement only 
covering them, and laying near to the ſurface ; in 
theſe ſepulchres were perfect ſkeletons, and at the 
head of each a chalice and patten; one was of 
ſilver gilt, the deſign and workmanſhip of which is 
by no means inclegant. In the ſame coffin was 
found a gold ring of curious device, ſet with an 
agate; likewiſe a croſier of wood, but from its 
ſpongeouſneſs, ſome ſuppoſed it to have been cork. 
In the centre of the patten is the hand of a Biſhop 
engraven, in the act of giving the benediction; 
and on the ſame are the evident remains of linen, 
which probably had covered the wafer, and as it 
decayed adhered to it. The ring is ſuppoſed to be 
the official or paſtoral ring, or that of inveſtiture ; 
the ſtone is perforated, from which circumſtance, it 
might probably have been a bead, and part of the 
rolary, We are left to conjecture to whom theſe 
belonged, but the moſt probable one is, that they 
were Biſhop Nicholas Longeſpee's, ſon to the Earl 
of Saliſbury of that. name, as there is an account of 
his having been buried near this ſpot, in 1297. 
ANOTHER ring was found in removing the 
tomb of Biſhop Beauchamp, who died 1482, which 
is a much ruder piece of workmanſhip than the 
former; the ſtone appears to be a ſaphire. 


Tre 
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Tre Dean and Chapter were pleaſed to have 
theſe antiquities depoſited in the muniment-houſe 
of the Cathedral, that the curious may be gratified 
with a fight of them, and of which a drawing was. 
taken for the Society of Antiquaries. 
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PART VL 
An ABRIDGMENT of the Lives of the BiSHoPs of SAruM 


— 


Ina, King of the Weſt Saxons, conſidering how. 
extenſive his kingdom was, and with but one Biſhop 
to ſuperintend ſpiritual affairs, thought fit, on the 
death of Headda, Biſhop of Wincheſter, to erect 
another ſee at Sherberne, which might preſide over, 


the counties of Dorſet, Somerſet, Wilts, Devon, 


and Cornwall. A. D. 705. 

IN the year 905 King Edward and Plegmundus 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury took out of the dioceſe 
of Sherborne three gpiſcopal ſeats, for Cornwall, 
Somerſet, and Devon, and in a ſhort time after a 
fourth was appointed for Wilts, the Biſhop of 
which reſided ſometimes at Sunning, near Reading, 
and at others at Ramſbury and Wilton. 

THe laſt Biſhop of Wilton was Herman, a 
native of Flanders, and focmerly Chaplain to Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, and by him advanced to the 
epiſcopate ; diſpleaſed with the place of his reſi- 
dence, he was willing to remove it from Wilton to 
Malmſbury, then well -built and very flouriſhing 
this was oppeſed by the Abbot and Monks, who 
applied to Ear] Godwin, engaging him to ſtop 

that 
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that meaſure in the King's Council. Herman 
finding himſelf diſappointed, in a fit of diſguſt laid 
down his Biſnoprick, and retiring to France, en- 
tered the monaſtery of St. Bertin, took the mo- 
naſt ic habit, and continued three years. Aldred, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, in the interim, adminiflered 
eccleſiaſtical affairs for him. He ſoon got tired of 
the ſeverities of a convent, and was poſſeſſed with 
an eager deſire of returning home: this wiſh was 
further encouraged by the death of his old enemy 
Godwin, Being come back, he ſolicited the King 
to perform a promiſe he had formerly made him— 
of uniting Sherborne and Wilton together. 

LANFRANC, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, held a 
Synod in St. Paul's church, London, 1076, when, 
among other things, it was ordered, that epiſcopal 
ſeats ſhould be removed from obſcure villages to 
Cities and towns. Herman availed himſelf of this 
decree, and changed Sherborne for Sarum. He 
lived but two years after, dying A. D. 1078. 


II. OSM ND. 


HERMAN was ſucceeded by Oſmund, who has 
been already mentioned in the hiſtory of the tranſ- 
lation of the preſent Cathedral from Old Sarum.— 
He compoſed a particular church ſervice, called, 
Ordinale ſecundum uſum Sarum, which was fo well 
approved of, as to be univerſally adopted. So 
blameleſs was his life, and ſo devoted to the ſervice 


of religion, that Pope Calixtus, and the Sacred 


College, granted a Bull for his Canonization, dated 
the 6th of the calends of May, 1457. He dedicated 
his church to St. Peter, and made the Canons ſe- 

cular. He died December 3, 1099, and was buried 

at Old Sarum. 
III. Rocts. 
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III. RoGER. 


TEIS Prelate was firſt taken notice of by Prince 


Henry, who was brother to William Rufus, and 


efterwards King: he being out on a military expe- 
dition, turned into a certain Church, ſituated in 
the ſuburbs of the city of Caen in Normandy. 
Roger at this time ſerved the cure with a ſmall 
ſalary; the Prince was ſo well pleaſed by his great 
expedition in performing the ſervice, that he deſired 
him to follow the camp, with which he readily 
complied. Roger, though poſſeſſed of but little 


learning, had good natural parts, and by his great 
diligence and attention ingratiated himſelf into 


the Prince's favour; he intruſted him with the 
management of his affairs, and when come to the 
throne, conferred upon him whatever he could aſk. 

He made him Chancellor, and after Biſhop of 
Saliſburv; he was moreover conſtituted Chief 


Juſticiary of England.—He founded two monaſ- 


teries, and the ſtrong caſtles of Sherborne and 
Devizes were built by him; he expended great 
ſums in carrying on and decorating his Cathedral. 
in a moſt ſumptuous manner; for though the 
foundation had been laid about fifty years before, it- 
had ſuffered much by lightning immediately after. 
its dedication. His places brought him in much 
wealth; and he promoted his nephews, and his 
own natural ſon: he embelliſhed and ſtrengthened 
his poſſeſſions e at Sarum, Devizes, and Malmſbury. 


Theſe acts, in the ſubſequent troubleſome reign, 


were interpreted as dangerous to the ſtate, and 
traiterous. If there is any thing blameable in his 
conduct, it is this: Henry I. had but one ſon, 
named William, who unfortunately was drowned: 

his Matilda, called Spa che Empreſs, 


was. 
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was to ſucceed him; and the King ſummoned the 
eſtates of the realm to ſwear allegiance to his poſte- 
rity. Roger came among others, and freely offered 
this teſt of his fidelity; but Henry dying ſoon after, 
Roger was very forward in advancing Stephen to 
the crown, wherein he was accuſed of wilful per- 
jury; but in his excuſe he alledged, that Maud was 
engaged not to marry without the conſent of the 
ſtates, which yet ſhe did, and thereby forfeited 
their allegiance. However, Stephen uſed the 
Prelates, who were the inftruments of his promo- 
tion, ungenerouſly. He had been ſucceſsful againſt 
the Scots, French, and the Empreſs, and therefore 
imagining himſelf ſufficiently ſettled to attempt 
any thing, he ſummoned a council to Oxford, 
whither Roger was to go; but fearing what would 
happen, he pleaded bad health, and the infirmities 
of old age, for his abſence : this was not admitted; 
a meſſage was ſent to him, that weighty affairs were 
In agitation, and his great experience rendered his 
preſence indiſpenſably neceſſary. Stephen had 
hitherto done every thing by his advice; and, of 
his kindred, one he had made Treaſurer and the 
other Chanccllor of England. 

WILLIAM of Malmſbury, who was preſent, ſays, 
that Roger undertook the journey with great reluc- 
tance ; declaring he could be of no ule in the 
council. In obedience to the King's command he 
came, when the King was received with the greateſt 
reſpect: but it was privately contrived that a riot 
ſhould be raiſed between the ſervants of Allan 
Earl of Brittany and thoſe of the Biſhop, in which 
the attendants of Allan were routed and one of 
them killed. 

Tuis was what was wanted: the King ſum- 


moned Roger, his ſon, and nephews to appc ar, with 
which 
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which they all complied, except the Biſhop of Ely, | 


who retired to the Caſtle of Devizes and ſecured 
himſelf there; the others were cloſely ſecured, and 


commanded to deliver up their caſtles: Ely alone 


refuſed to obey, whereon Stephen haſtened with his 
Priſoners to Devizes, and finding the Biſhop deter- 
mined not to ſurrender, he erected a gallows, and 
old Biſhop Roger's ſon, who was Chancellor, was 
ſentenced to be immediately executed, unleſs Ely 
opened the gates, which he till refuſing, the ſen- 
tence was putting in force; whereupon the aged 
Biſhop ſuddenly intervenes, and binds himſelf by 
'a folemn oath not to taſte food until the caſtle was 
delivered, if the King would poſtpone his ſon's 
execution. This was agreed to, yet the inexorable 
nephew ſuffered the Biſhop to faſt three days, and 
then very unwillingly ſurrendered. The grief of 
this event, with the ſeverity of his faſt, brought on 
a quartan ague, and he died December 4, 1139, 
after he had ſat near 38 years, 


IV. JoCELINE. 


KING STEPHEN, upon the death of Roger, 


endeavoured to put in his place Philip de Hare- 
court, his Chancellor, and Dean of Lincoln; but 
the Canons of Sarum refuſed to elect, him: in 
conſequence of this diſagreement, the Biſhoprick 
continued vacant ſome years, when Joceline was 


appointed. He is called Joceline de Bailul, Arch- 


deacon of Wincheſter; he was by country a Lon- 
gobard, and conſecrated in 1142 : he prefided over 
this Church many years, but the year before his 
death retired to a convent, and took on him the 
habit of a Ciſtertian Monk; he died * 
18, 1184. 

V. HUBERT 
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=o HUBERT WALTER 


Was Dean of York, and conſecrated Biſhop of 
Sarum November 1, 1189; he was ; tranſlated to 


Canterbury in 1193. 


VI. HEREBERT PAUPER, or POORE, 


Was ordained a Prieſt the 2gth of April, on 


the day of Pentecoſt, and the fullowing Sunday 
conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum by his predeceſſor in 
St. Catherine's Chapel, and enthroned * 135 
1194; he died May 9, 1217. 


VII. RicBRARD PooRE 


Was Dean of Sarum, and afterwards Biſhop of 
Chicheſter, and tranſlated from thence to Sarum 
in 1217, and removed to Durham by a Papal Bull 
bearing date May 14, 1228.—Godwyn ſays he 
founded St. Nicholas's Hoſpital for poor men and 
women, which, at the Reformation, was valued at 
the yearly ſum of 251. 28. 2d. 


VIII. ROBERT BINGHAM (a) 


Was conſecrated at Wilton by the Biſhops of 


Bath and Worceſter in May 1229. He applied 


to the finiſhing the Cathedral, which he could not 


complete, though he ſat twenty years: he died 


November 3, 1246, at a very advanced age, leaving 


his church burthened with a debt of 1700 marks. 
IX. WILLIAM 
- (s) 13 Henry III. | 
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IX. WILLIAM or YORK (6) 


Was conſecrated at Wilton, by Fulco, Bithop of 
London, July 1247. He revived the vexatious 


cuſtoms of tenants following their Lord's Court. 


He died February 2, 1256. 


x. Zc1D1us DE BRIDEPORT (c) 


| Was Dean of Wells, and conſecrated March 11, 
1256: he obtained from the Pope a faculty to hold 
his Deanry in commendum. This Biſhop, ac- 
cording to Leland, founded the College de Vaulx 

1260: he died December 13, 1262. 


XI. WALTER DE IA WYLE (4) 


Was Succentor, or Sub-chantor of Sarum, and 
appointed to this ſee April 10, 1263, and the 27th 
of May following was conſecrated : he died Ja- 
nuary 3, 1270. Leland ſays he founded the Col- 


legiate Church of St. Edmund, in Sarum. 


XII. RoBeRT DE WIKHAMPTON (e) 


Was Dean of Sarum, and elected Biſhop by 
the Canons, and had the royal aſſent, March 6, 
1270, and was confirmed ina chapter of the Monks 
of Canterbury, during the vacancy of that ſee.— 
This act of the Monks was warmly reſented by 
the Biſhops of that dioceſe; they pretending a 
right thereto: they further refuſed to conſecrate 


thoſe that were ſo confirmed, and appealed to the 


College of Cardinals, the Papal Chair being va- 
cant. 


2 31 Henry III. /a) 47 —8 III. 
ſe 41 Henry III. ſe 2 Edward I. 
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cant. The ſuit Jaſted at Rome three or four years, 
and at laſt they decreed for the elected and Monks, 


and Robert was conſecrated in 1274, and died 


April 24, 1284. 


XIII. WALTER SCAMMEL (f) 


Was Dean of Sarum, and conſecrated at Sun- 
ning October 22, 1284, and died October 25, 1286. 


XIV. HENRY DE BRAUNDSTON, 2 


ACCORDING to ſome, was Dean of Sarum, but 
others make him Archdeacon of Dorſet ; he was 
conſecrated at Canterbury in 1287, and died before 
the concluſion of the year. 


XV. WILLIAM DE LA CORNER (/) 


Was conſecrated March 1289, at Canterbury, 
by John Archbiſhop of that Church, and died 
1291. i 


XVI. NICHOLAS LONGESPEE. ( 


NICHOLAS LONGESPEE, or LoN GES PATA, was 
grandſon of Henry II. by his natural ſon William 
Earl of Saliſbury; his mother was Ela daughter of 
William Fitzpatrick, Earl of Saliſbury. He was 
Treaſurer of Sarum, and conſecrated at Canterbury 
March 16, 1291, at a very advanced age, and died 
in 1297, and was buried in his Cathedral. 


XVII. SIMON | 


Vi Edward I. {h) 17 Edward I. 
{g) 15 Edward I, {i} 20 Edward I. 
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XVII. SIMON DE GANDAVO, or GAUNT, (4) 


"Was conſecrated October 20, 1297; he was a 
profound divine, and drew up thoſe ſtatutes where- 
by the Church is ſtill governed; he gave liberty to 
the Mayor and Citizens of Sarum to fortify the 
city wich a wall and ditch, and died March 31, 


1315. | 
XVIII. RoGER DE MORTIVAIL (/) 


Was Dean of Lincoln, and conſecrated Biſhop 
of Sarum, September 28, 1315, and died March 


14, 1329. | 
XIX. RoBERT WVVII (n) 


RECEIVED his temporalities from Edward III. 
June 10, 1331; in 1335 he brought a writ of right 
for the caſtle of Old Sarum, againſt William Mon- 
tacute the Earl, which both parties agreed to 
determine by duel: when the champions were 
ready to engage, the King's letters ſuſpended it; 
the affair was after compromiſed, and the Earl“ 
gave up the caſtle for 2500 marks. Wyvil alſo 
claimed the caſtle of Sherborne, which King 
Stephen, 200 years before, had taken from Biſhop 
Roger. He died September 4, 1375. 


XX. RALPH ERGUM. (u) 


Ox the death of Wyvil, John de Wormenſhall, a 


Canon of Sarum, was elected Biſhop, and received 
| the 


{k} 25 Edward I. (m) 3 Edward III. 
{1} Edward II. {n) 49 Edward III. 


* See this Biſhop's grave-ſtone, inlaid with braſs, in the 
Morning Chapel. 
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the Royal approbation November 12, 1375; not- 
withſtanding which the Pope nominated Ergum, 
and he was conſccrated at Bruges in Flanders, 
December 9, 1375 ; on September 14, 1388, he was 
tranſlated to Bath and Wells. 


XXI. JoRN WALTHAM (o 


. Was conſecrated September 20, 1388; in 1390, 
he was excommunicated for refuſing the viſitation 
of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, but he ſubmitted 
July 14, 1390. Richard II. with whom he was in 
great favour, in reſpect to his memory, had him 
buried at Weſtminſter among the Kings. He died 
in 1395, and lies interred near = 


XXII. RI HARD METFORD ) 


Was tranſlated from Chicheſter, October 25, 
1395, and died in 1407. 


XXIII. NICHOLAS BUBURITH @ 


Was Biſhop of London, but by the Pope's Bull, 
dated the 1oth of the Calends of July, was tranſ- 
lated to Sarum 1407, and the th of October 


following was removed to the ſee of Bath and 
Wells. 


XXIV. Rocer HALLAM ( 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum 1408, and 
died at the council of Conſtance 1417, and was 
there buried. 


XXV. Joun 
/o) 12 Richard IT, 7) 8 Henry IV. 
{4) 19 Richard II. {r} 9 Henry IV. 
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XXV. Joux CHAUNDLER (5) 


Was formeriy Dean of Sarum, and conſecrated 
Biſhop, December 12, 1417. He died July 1427. 


| XXVI. ROBERT NEVILL ( 
Was ſon of Ralph Nevill, Earl of Weltmere- 


land, conſecrated October 12, 1427, and tranſlated 


to Durham January 27, 1437. 


XXVII. WitLiam AISCOUGH (4) 


Was ſecretary to Henry VI. and conſecrated 
Biſhop of Sarum July 28, 1438, in the chapel of 


Windſor; he was made confeſſor to the King, an 


office not uſually given to Biſhops before this time. 
After he had fat twelve years, Jack Cade's rebellion 
broke out, which infected every part of the king- 
dom; the Biſhop's tenants making an inſurrection, 
came to him at Edington, June 29, 1450, where he 
then reſided. He was at that time celebrating maſs, 


from whence they dragged him to a neighbouring 


hill, and there murdered him ; and afterwards pil- 
laged his houſe, where they took 10,000 marks in 
numbered money. 


XXVIII. RICHARD BEAUCHAMP (w) 


Was tranſlated from Hereford to Sarum, Auguſt 
14, 1450; in 1477 he was inſtalled Dean of Wind- 
ſor, and is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt Chancellor 
of the noble order of the Garter. He died 1482. 


> © & & © LEONEL 


{s) 4 Henry V. 60 16 Henry VI. 
{t) 6 Henry VI. u 28 Henry VI. 
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XXIX. LeoNEL WOOD VII ILE (r) 
Was ſon of Richard Earl Rivers, and brother 


of Elizabeth wife of Edward IV. and ſome time 
Chancellor of Oxford: in 12479 he was made Dean 


of Exeter, and in 1482 conſecrated Biſhop of 


Sarum. He died 1484, and was buried in his 
Cathedral. Gardiner, the noted Biſhop of Win 
cheſter, was the natural ſon of this prelate. 


XXX. Thomas LANGTON O0 


Was tranflated from St. David's, February 9, 
1484, and in 1493 to Wincheſter. ; 


XXXI. Joun BLYTHE (2) | 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum February 23, 
1493; he was made Chancellor of Camvridge in 
1494, and died Auguſt 23, 1499. He lies buried at 
the entrance to the preſent chancel, from whence 
his monument was removed, and placed at the 
north end of the principal tranſept. 


XXXII. HENRY DEANE (a) 


Was, tranſlated from Bangor to Sarum: in 1500, 
on the deceaſe of John Morton, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. Henry VIL. being then at Wood- 
ſtock, delivered to this prelate the great ſeal, and 


ſoon after advanced him to the Archiepiſcopal 


Chair. 
*- © XXXIIL. EpmMUuNmD 
e 22 Edward IV. (=) 9 Henry VII. 

% 2 Richard III. {a} 16 Henry VII. 


G 3. 
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XXXIII. EpyuxD AUDLEY (% 


Was tranſlated from Hereford in 1 $02, and 
died Auguſt 23, 1524. He lies buried in a chapel 
he had erected on the north fide of the choir. 


XXXIV. LAURENCE CAMPEGIUS (c) 


Was Cardinal of Rome, and ſucceeded by papal 
proviſion December 2, 1524, and in 1534 was 
deprived, upon a pretence of non-reſidence ; but, in 
fact, becauſe he complied not enough with the 
inclinations of King Henry VIII. in the affair of 
the divorce, in which he was engaged with Cardi- 
nal . 


XXXV. NICHOLAS SHAXTON (4) 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum, on the depri- 
vation of Campegius, April 11, 1535. * In 1539, 
he, together with Latimer, Biſhop of Worceſter, 
could not reſolve to approve of the law of the fix 
articles; they therefore thought, that, by a reſig- 
nation of their biſhopricks, they ſhould be leſs 
expoſed to the attacks of their enemies. But they 
did not come off fo eaſily.— They had no ſooner 
put the inſtruments of reſignation into the King's 
hands, but they were preſented as having ſpoken 
againſt the fix articles, and committed to the 
Tower. | 


XXXVI. Jonx 


{b) 17 Henry VII. e) 16 Henry VIII. 
{d) 26 Henry VIII. 


1 Rapin' $ PIP of England, Vol, I. Page 823. 
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XXXVI. Jonn SALCOT, alias CAPON, (e 


Was tranſlated from Bangor, Auguſt 14, 1539, 
(others ſay July 31) and died October 6, 1557. 

PETER PETOw was nominated to this ſee by 
the Pope, but rejected by Queen Mary, and not 

ſuffered to take poſſeſſion. 
FRAN CTs MALLET, nominated by Queen Mary, 
and received from her the temporalities, October 14, 
1558, but never was conſecrated ; and, after his 
miſtreſs's death, was ſet aſide by her ſucceſſor. 


XXXVII. Joun JEWEL (f) 


Was born May 22, 1522, at Buden, in the pariſh 
of Berinerber, in Devonſhire ; he was one of the 
ſixteen divines who diſputed in Weſtminſter- Abbey 
on the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth; and was made 
a Commiſſioner to viſit different dioceſes, and purge 
them of popery. In 1560 he was conſecrated 
Biſhop of Sarum : when the Queen viſited Oxford, 
in 1565, Biſhop Jewel attended her, and mode- 
rated the divinity diſputations held in her preſence. 


He departed this life September 25, 1571. Ina 


deſcription of Saliſbury, in Camden's Britannia, 
Publiſhed in 1753, vol. 1, page 116, is this added: 
« But it hath nothing of which it may ſo juſtly 
«© boaſt, as of John Jewel, Biſhop of this place; 
« the wonder of his age for his knowledge in 
« divinity, and a moſt ſtrenuous defender of the 
« reformed religion.“ He built a library adjoining 
the Cathedral, which his ſucceſſor furniſhed with 
books. | 


XXXVIII. Epuuxp 


{c) 31 Henry VIII. {f} 2 Elizabeth, 


r 
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XXXVIII. EDMUND GHEAST (g) 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Rocheſter January 
21, 1559, and tranſlated from thence to Sarum in 
15713 he died February 28, 1578. 5 


XXXIX. JonN PIERS (0 


Was Dean of Chriſtchurch, Oxon, and conſe- 
crated Biſhop of Sarum in 1578, from whence he 
was tranſlated in 1588 to the ſce of York. 


XL. Joy COLDWELL (i) 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum December 26, 
1591, after three years vacancy in this ſee ; he died 
October 14, 1596, and lies buried in the choir. 


XLI. HENRY CoTToON (#4) 


Was Chaplain to. Queen Elizabeth, and conſe- 
crated Bithop of Sarum, after two years vacancy 
in the ſee, November 12, 1598 ; he died May 7, 
1615, and was here interred. 


XLII. RoBERT ABBOT (1) 


Was Doctor and Regius Profeſſor of Divinity 
at Oxford, and conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum 
December 3, 1615, and died March 2, 1617, and 
was here interred, 


XLIIT. MARTIS 


48% 14 Elizabeth, i) 34 Elizabeth. 
o Elizabeth. 77 40 aden. 
15 13 James . 8 
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XLIII. MarTiN FOTHERBY ( 


Was conſecrated April 19, 1618, and died March 


16 19, and was interred in the Church of All- Souls, 


| Lombard-ſtreet, London. 


XLIV. Do's TouxnsoN (ﬆ) 


Wa Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and 
Chaplain to King James I. He was Dean of Weſt- 
minſter, and conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum July 9, 


1620; he died May 15, 1621, and was interred in 
Weſtminſter Abbey. 


XLV. Joun DAVENANT (0) 


Was one of the eminent Divines that King 
James I. ſent to the ſynod of Dort, in 1618; on 
his return he was raiſed to the ſee of Sarum, and 


conſecrated June 12, 1621, and died April 20, 


1641. | 
XLVI Brian DVA (9 


Was tranſlated from Chicheſter in 1647, bur 
never enjoyed any benefit from his ſee: he was 
tranſlated to Wincheſter at the Reſtoration. 


XLVII. HuMPHREY HENCHMAN (9) 


Was Precentor of Sarum, and aſſiſted Charles 
IT. both with his courage and advice at the battle 
of Worceſter; at the Reſtoration he was advanced 

to 


{m) 16 James I. e rg James TI. 
{n) 18 James J. {p}) 17 Charles I. 
 {4) 12 Charles II. 
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to this ſee, and conſecrated October 28, 1660, and 
tranſlated to London September 15, 1663. 


XLVIII. Joux EARL (r) 


Was tranſlated from Worceſter in 1663, and 
died at Oxford November 17, 1665, aged 65, and 
lies buricd near the altar in Merton Chapel. 


XLIX. ALEXANDER HYDE (5) 


Was ſon of Sir Laurence Hyde, and born at 
Saliſbury : he was Fellow of New College, Oxon, 
and Dean of Wincheſter. He was conſecrated at 


Oxford December 3, 1665, and died Auguſt 22, 


1667. 
L. SeTH WARD (1) 


W As conſecrated Biſhop of Exeter in 1662, and 
in 1667 was tranſlated to Sarum, the Epiſcopal 
Palace of which he repaired at a great expenee; he 
contributed largely towards making the river Avon 
navigable from Chriſtchurch to Saliſbury. The 


College of Matrons is a permanent monument of 


his charity and munificence ; ten widows of clergy- 
men are here entertained with a very comfortable 
proviſion ; the Biſhop, Dean, and Chapter electing 
alternately. | 

CHARLES II. through Biſhop Ward's ſolicita- 


tion, reſtored the Chancellorſhip of the Noble 


Order of the Garter to this ſee, which had been in 
lay hands from the time of Cardinal Campegius's 


deprivation. 
HE 


2 15 Charles II. {s) 17 Charles II. 
. ng Charles II. 
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HE was one of the founders of the Royal 
Society, and for a long time Second Preſident of 
the ſame ; he died January 6, 1689, aged 72, and 
lies buried in his Cathedral. 


LI. GILBERT BURNETT 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum March 3r, 


1689: this eminent prelate was the Author of that 


excellent work, the Hiſtory of the Reformation; 


and was inſtrumental in bringing about the Revo- 


Jution : he died March 17, 1715, aged 72, and was 
interred in the pariſh church of St. James, Clerk- 
enwell, London. 


LII. WILLIAM TALBOT, 


TRANSLATED from Oxford to Sarum the 23d 
of April, 1715; and, after ſix years, removed to 
the ſce of Durham. 


LIIT. RicnHARD WILLIS 


Was tranſlated from Gloceſter to Sarum, in 
1721, and from thence to Wincheſter. \ 


LIV. Benjamin HoaDLY 


Was born at Weſtram in Kent, Nov. 14, 1676. 
In 1715 he was appointed Biſhop of Bangor; in 
1721 he was tranſlated to Hereford, and from 
thence to Saliſbury in 1723; in 1734 he was re- 
moved to Wincheſtcr, where he died 1761, aged 85. 
His Lordſhip's writings are very numerous, and 
as valuable for their language as the topics there 
treated, | 


LV. Thomas 
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LV. THOMAS SHERLOCK 


Was ſon of Dr. William Sherlock, and born in 
London 1678; from Eton ſchool he removed to St. 
Catherine hall, Cambridge, and in 1704, on the 
"Yeſignation of his father, was appointed Maſter of 
the Temple. Dr. Dawes being promoted to the 
ſee of York in 1714, Dr. Sherlock ſucceeded him in 
the Maſterſhip of Catherine-hall ; in 1716 he was 
made Dean of Chicheſter, and in 1728 was conſe- 
crated Biſhop of Bangor, from whence he was 
tranſlated to Sarum in 1734, and in 1748 he was 
advanced to the ſce of London. He died 1761, 


aged 83. 
{EVI JoHN G1LBERT 


Was uanfiued from. r in 1748, and in 
1757 was removed to Vork. 


LVII. Jokx THoMAs | 


W as tranſlated from Peterborough 1757, and in 
1761 to the ſee of Wincheſter, 


LVIII. ROBERT DRUMMOND 


Was advanced om the Biſhoprick of St. Aſaph 
to Saliſbury, and in the ſame year was tranſlated to 


York. 
LIX. JohN THOMAS 
Was conſcrated Biſhop of St. Aſaph in 1743, and 
the next year removed to Lincoln; he was tranſ- 


lated to Saliſbury in December 1761, and died June 
20, 1766. 


LX. Tons 
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LX. Joun HU 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Briſtol in 1756, and 
removed to the ſee of Oxford 1758; in 1766 he 
was tranſlated to Sarum, and died June 27, 1782. 


LXI. TRE Hov. SHUTE BARRINGTON 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Llandaff in June 
1769, and tranſlated to Sarum in 1782. His Lord- 
ſhip expended incredible ſums on his palace and 
gardens, which were not completed till ncar three 
years after his tranſlation; when he immediately 
fer about repairing and beautifying his Cathedral. 


On the death of the late Dr. Thurlow, in 1791, 


his Lordſhip was tranſlated to the ſee of Durham, 
and was ſucceeded by 


DR. Joun DovuGLas, 
the preſent Biſhop, tranſlated from Carliſle. 
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PART VIE. 


— 


D1GNITARIES of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of SARUM. 


Tur BISHOP - John Douglas, D. D. 
Dean — - - John Ekins, D. D. 
Chancellor of Dioceſe Sir Charles Gould, Knt. LL. D. 
Precentor =« - - Nathaniel Hume, M. A. 
Chancellor of Church William Talbot, M. A. 
Treaſurer = - - Francis Dodſworth, M. A. 
: Sarum William Whitworth, M. A. 
Archdeacon of ; Wilts - Arthur Coham, M. A. 
Berks Arthur Onſlow, D. D. 
Sub- Dean = James Stirling Samber, D. D. 
Sub-Chantor - John Sellwyn, LL. B. 


THE CHAPTER. 


The Dean - - John Ekins, D. D. 
Mr. Precentor Hume, 

Newton Ogle, D. D. 

Walter Kerrich, M. A. 

Robert Price, LL. D. 

} Charles Moſs, M. A. 

Barfoot Colton, M. A. f 


1 


Canons Reſidentiary + 


A LIST 
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A LIST OF THE DIGNITIES AND PREBENDS, 


_ With the Order for the Days of Preaching, 


— — 


Preaching Days. 


Advent Sunday 
2 


3 


: 4 
Chriſtmas Day 
I 
2 
Sundays after Ehiſilany 
I 
2 


3 


4 
Seſituageſima 
Sexageſima 
Quinquageſima 
Sundays in Lent 
Y | 


2 Alternately 5 


3 

4 

3 

0 
Good Friday 
Eafter Day 


Dignities and Prebends. 


| Mr. Chantor 


Mr. Chancellor 

Mr. Treaſurer 

Mr. Archdeacon of Berks 
Mr. Dean 5 


Mr. Archdeacon of Sarum 
Yateſbury 


Mr. Archdeacon of Wilts 
Highaworth 

| Winterborne Erles 

Durnford 

Slafe 

Alton Auftral 

Fordington and Wringlington 


Teynton Regis 
Ruſcomb 
Gillingham Minor 
Gillingham Major 
Highworth 
Warminſter 
Straton 

Ifracomb 

Mr. Dean 
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Sundays after ZEaſter 
I 


GO » 


Whit Sunday 
Trinity Sunday 
Sundays after Trinity 
I 


oo GO 


+ 
Faint Paul 


Saint Barnabas 


TO THE 


Dignities and Prebends, 


Mr. Chantor 


Mr. Chancellor 
Mr. Treaſurer 


Mr. Archdeacon of Berks : 


Mr. Archdeacon of Sarum 
Mr. Archdeacon of Wilts 


Mr. Dean 


Shifuton 


Netherbury in Eccl. 
Grantham Auſt, 
Grantham Bor. 


| Chute and Cheſenbury 
| Bedminſter and Redcliffe 


Grimflone and Yatminſter 
Wilsford and Woodford 
Bemminſter Prima 
Netherhaven 


; Bemminſter Secunda 


Netherbury in terra 


| Bihopefton 


Yatminjler Prima 
Lime and Halftock 
Combe and Harnham 
Teynton Regis 
Alton Borealis 
Torleton 


| Yatminſter Secunda 


Chardftock 
Huſborn and Burbige 


Uſfcombe 
Bitton 


Preſton 
Mr. Subdean 
Mr. Subchantor 


cM 
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Preaching Days. Dignities and Prebends. 
© Theſe three Prebends have wo oo Tn ect 
Ez preaching wn Minor Pars Altaris 
| Stratford 
em. 

Potterne » | Biſhopric 

Heytefoury 8 Deanry | 

Brickleſworth A f Chancellorſhip | 

Calne 8 | Treaſurerſhip 

8} 


